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Oye 7: Rocky Mountains have had a long history. 
© That history will continue into the future for 

millions of years until the great range will 

have disappeared, the victim of relentless forces 
of erosion. Geologists point out that mountains are only 
everlasting when compared to the span of a human life- 
time and, over long centuries, are only temporary fix- 
tures on the surface of the earth. 

Nature is forever engaged in the eternal conflict of 
building and destroying, giving birth to wonderful scenes, 
transient in their beauty and fragile in their splendor 
when compared to the great geologic periods. 


Millions of years ago some violent adjustment took 
place within the earth and disrupted terrestrial stability 
which had been undisturbed for perhaps millions of 
years. 

Yet as gigantic as these adjustments proved to be, 
they were not accompanied by cataclysmic changes. Per- 
haps there were no more violent actions than earth- 
quakes with the gradual uplift of land surfaces into 
mountains. The movement would not have been per- 
ceptible to man if he had been on the scene. Geologists 
believe that the uplift exceeded not more than one foot 
a century, and even this change of level was not con- 
stant. The patient, unrelenting agencies of erosion began 
their work as soon as the first land appeared above the 
sea, battling the uplift for supremacy. At times erosion 
was victorious, but at other times the building process 
far outstripped the destroyer. Scientists say the Rocky 
Mountains may represent “wrinkles” on the face of the 
earth caused by shrinkage of the interior, or that they 
may have been raised by yolcanic powers. 


HOW 
THE 
ROCKIES 


CAME 
LOeBe 


ERNEST A. 
ROSTEL 


A great many park visitors form the opinion that 
the Rocky Mountains appear today as they did when 
they first came into existence. The changes since then 
are too numerous to mention. The present contours have 
been patiently carved from parent mountains by rains, 
streams, glaciers, ice, wind, and heat over countless 
centuries. Their growth has been impeded by these 
forces of erosion which carved great canyons, hollowed 
out spacious valleys, wore down towering peaks, and 
sculptured strange formations. 

If erosion had been entirely absent, the Rocky 
Mountains could have easily attained a height in excess 
of 25,000 feet. It was during the cessation intervals of 
mountain building that erosion rose to ascendancy. These 
periods of building inactivity covered so many centuries 
that mountains were reduced in many sections to an 
almost plane surface, today known as the Rocky Moun- 
tain peneplain. 

The final shaping of the high peaks was accom- 
plished by glacial ice which at one time practically cov- 
ered the present ranges, with the higher elevations 
emerging as islands. The work of the glaciers is geo- 
logically recent, and thus the results are highly con- 
spicuous to present park visitors. The Ice Age, even 
though regarded as recent, pre-dates the origin of hu- 
man history and is the major geologic event of the 
region. While the majority of the great bodies of ice 
have long ago receded and disappeared, a few remnant 
glaciers still remain above the 12,000 foot elevations. 

Even today the contours of the Rocky Mountains 
are undergoing changes, but on such small scale that 
several centuries must elapse before results of the slow 
piocess will be apparent. 


Making a Living or Making a Lite? 


By KENNETH IRVING BROWN 


fe HAT is a real question! You have years of ex- 
istence ahead of you, just how many no one 

can tell, years which you must weave into 

some kind of a pattern. And the pattern which 
you choose will depend in large measure upon your 
answer to this question. Are you making a living or 
making a life? By that, of course, I mean you are think- 
ing first: What salary am I going to get, what titles of 
importance can I add to my name, what kind of a house 
shall I live in? Or are you looking forward to some 
kind of work that you love so much that you could say 
of it as George Her- 
bert Palmer said of 


portant than winning the little Phi Beta Kappa key, he 
graduated with the good will and admiration of every 
man in his class. “Jimmy’s a good fellow,” they said. 
“Take James Noble, you can always depend on him. 
When he says he’ll do a thing, you can know he will 
do it.’ One day I overheard two fellows speaking of him. 
One of them was saying: “Noble’s a funny fellow. He’s 
always out with the gang, yet the other night when some 
of the fellows were drinking he wouldn’t touch a drop. 
I’ve never seen him smoke, and yet he doesn’t pull a long 
face when someone else does. I’ve never heard him 
swear, and if you 
swear while he’s 


his job of teaching, 
“Harvard pays me for 
doing that which I 
would gladly pay Har- 
vard for the chance to 
do.” I want to paint 
for you a portrait of a 
friend of mine, a man 
whom I admire with 
my whole heart. He 
is not a famous man, 
and I doubt if he ever 
will be. Not very 
many people know 
him even in the state 
where he is living, and 
I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if never in his 
lifetime did his name 
become familiar to 
thousands of persons. 


around he smiles and 
yet somehow you feel 
cheap for doing it. 
He’s certainly a curi- 
ous chap.” The other 
boy said: “I’ve never 
told anyone this, but 
I don’t mind> telling 
you. I’d rather be like 
Jim Noble than any 
other man I know in 
the world. I’ve got a 
few athletic cups to 
my credit, but I’d give 
them all if I had the 
sort of stuff he’s made 
out of. Jim Noble’s a 
man.” It was while 
he was in high school 
that James Noble de- 
cided he would go in- 


I shall not use his real 
name, for he would 
not like this sort of publicity; instead I shall call him 
James Noble. 

He was born in a small country town, the son of a 
country pastor. There was never much money in the 
family purse, and James didn’t have any luxuries. He 
was a fair student and loved his books, but better he 
liked being out of doors. He enjoyed being with others. 
So he organized a baseball team and played on it. In 
the fall he got together enough boys for a football team, 
and played on that. He liked the fellows, especially he 
liked to match his wits and his strength with them in 
sport. 

He went through high school, not with a brilliant 
record but with a satisfactory one. Without doubt he 
was one of the most popular boys in his class. He was 
friendly but because he was happiest when he was work- 
ing or playing with them. 

He went to college, and there he duplicated his high- 
school record. He never made Phi Beta Kappa, in fact, 
he didn’t come within rifle range of it, but he graduated 
with a creditable record, and, what is probably more im- 


Two 


to the ministry. It 
wasn’t that he was so 
religious (at least the way some church deacons define 
religion) that made him go into the ministry. He chose 
that calling because he liked people, liked being with 
them, liked helping them when they were in trouble 
and rejoicing with them in their times of good fortune. 

He had no difficulty getting a church, for he had 
preached some while he was in college, and many a 
church would have liked to have that young giant, six 
feet tall, broad-shouldered, and as strong as an ox, with 
a smile that went straight to one’s heart. 

I went to see Noble about a year ago. I listened to 
him preach, and I talked with some of the people in his 
congregation. He may never have a great city pulpit 
offered to him, for he is not an eloquent speaker or even 
a brilliant thinker, but Jimmy Noble has something 
which is better than that; he has a spirit that has won 
every man and woman in his parish to a little finer liy- 
ing that before he came. The boys in his church are all 
loyal to him; the girls will tell you that some day they 
want the kind of man for a husband that Mr. Noble is. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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‘THE OLIVE 


By E. E. STANFORD 


HERE are few fruits more 
| characteristic than the olive. 
It has, to be sure, its limita- 
tions in use; even the most 
confirmed eater of olives probably 
'nmever imagined an olive pie or an 
olive shortcake. But in some semi- 
tropical parts of the world, well out- 
side of the “pie belt,” the importance 
of the olive is quite comparable to 
that of the apple in chillier climes. 


@ Perhaps no tree is of more an- 
cient cultivation than the olive. Now, 
as in ages past, the wild olive is 
found in Syria, and there, probably, 
the more valuable variants of it came 
into cultivation as the ancient nomads 
passed into resident civilization. The 
many biblical references to the olive 
and to the oil pressed from it snow 
the importance attached to the fruit 
and its product in ancient Palestine. 
Carried westward with the spread of 
culture, the olive spread to ancient 
Greece, to northern Africa, Rome, 
Spain, and southern France. To the 
Phoenicians, those hardy mariners of 
old, is ascribed much of the credit 
for the dissemination of the olive in 
the Mediterranean lands, where most 
of the world’s olives are now grown. 


@ The olive tree is a small ever- 
green of grayish aspect, rarely over 
thirty feet in height, of hard, firm 
wood, slow growth, and long life. 
Some of the olive trees of Italy and 
Palestine are supposed to be a thou- 
sand years old. Olive leaves are 
thick, oblong or oval, dark green 
above and scurfy-grayish below. Un- 
der the microscope, the scurf resolves 
itself into a multitude of tiny waxy 
umbrella-like scales, which perhaps 
have some value in retarding water- 
loss in the dry hot climates where 
olives grow. The flowers are numer- 
ous, small, and dull white. Some are 
staminate and others pistillate; the 
former scatter clouds of wind-blown 
pollen. If you suffer from hay-fever, 
better avoid olive groves in spring. 
The familiar stone-fruit remains green 
till full-sized; it then turns through 
yellow, pink, and cherry red to pur- 
ple and shining black. As in nearly 
all cultivated fruits, there are many 
varieties, differing somewhat in size, 
color, and utility-values. 

@ The flesh of most of our common 
fruits—apples, melons, tomatoes, 
oranges, and so forth—is very watery, 
containing little actual foodstuff, save 
a little sugar and traces of elusive 
vitamins. Plants forming those ex- 
tremely concentrated sources of ener- 
gy, the oils, usually lay them away 
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within seeds as reserves for the use 
of developing plantlets. The olive is 
an important exception to a general 
rule. In the flesh of the ripe olive, 
and quite out of reach of the seed 
within the stone, is fifteen per cent 
or more of one of the blandest and 
most valuable of food oils. There is 
also much water and plenty of a per- 
fectly indescribably bitter substance. 
If anyone offers you a raw, ripe olive, 
taste with care. 


@ In the colder zone which includes 
most of the United States, we get 
much of our edible oil in the form 
of butter-fat, collected by the kindly 
cow from plant sources too numer- 
ous to mention. We use large quan- 
tities also of oils from cocoanut, cot- 
tonseed, and other sources which 
have rather recently been made avail- 
able by modern processes and dis- 
tributed by modern commerce. Thus 
we little realize the significance of 
the olive as the principal ajrd perhaps 
almost the only source of food-oil of 
the ancient world of Asia Minor. We 
know that,Abraham had butter for 
his guests, and no doubt ne art of 
churning was discovered liong before 
his time, but the hot climate and 
lack of refrigeration made the de- 
velopment of any real dairying in- 
dustry impossible in Palestine. Oil- 
seeds seem to have been then little 
known and little used, and the olive 
was probably the only major source 
of an oil which would keep for any 
length of time. It anointed the head 
of the weary, it fed the famished, it 
complimented, in ointments, the hon- 
ored guest, and its flare in crude 
lamps illumined feebly the velvet 
dark. 

@ In Syria and in the Mediterranean 
world, the olive is still a principal 
source of oil. Over 98 per cent of 
the large quantities of olive oil used 
by the Latins who have come to our 
shores is drawn from Italy, Spain, 
France, and Levantine countries. 

@ In the United States, the olive 
tree is rarely seen, save in California. 
Here it was brought by the Spanish 
padres to the Mission near San Diego 
about 150 years ago. Some of the 
trees they planted there are still vig- 
orous and productive; judged by old 
world standards, they are not past 
their youth. The principal plantings, 
however, are now in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys, central re- 
gions of hot, dry summers where ir- 
rigation is necessary and where win- 
ters are damp and cool with occa- 
sional but not generally severe frost. 


In these regions are well over a mil- 
lion olive trees, and there are almost 
half as many in Southern California. 
That sounds like a lot of olive trees, 
but in 1929-30 the small country of 
Italy produced ten times as many 
olives as California, and Spain al- 
most twice as many as Italy! Besides 
the 98 per cent of our olive-oil con- 
sumption, southern Europe sends us 
nearly all our pickled green olives. 
What, then, becomes of the crop of 
California’s million and a half trees? 


@ Some oil is pressed, and a few 
green olives packed. The principal 
product, however, is a California spe- 
cialty, the canned ripe olive. 

@® Large olive varieties of low oil 
content are grown for this use. They 
are gathered in successive pickings 
from October to February, being 
carefully picked when well matured 
but not dead ripe. Nobody knows 
what ancient Roman first discovered 
that soaking the terribly bitter olive 
in lye transformed it into something 
which could be eaten if one had a 
taste for that sort of thing. The 
process long used for green olives in 
Europe is in California modified and 
applied to the ripe fruit. After a 
thorough soaking in lye, the olives 
are washed free of the corrosive 
poison and saturated with salt brine. 
They are then dull brownish-black, 
soft, and ready for use. When 
canned, they must be thoroughly 
heat-treated, like any other canned 
product, to prevent spoilage. Some 
years ago, ripe olives, like the green 
ones, were packed in heavy glass 
bottles which were likely to break if 
overheated. A few batches—perhaps 
only one—was insufficiently heated, 
and a type of bacterial spoilage took 
place which resulted in the develop- 
ment of a poison from the effects of 
which several people died. At the 
time it happened, the ripe olive was 
a novelty, and it got as much bad ad- 
vertising as though food poisoning 
had originated with it. Today, the 
canned ripe olive always travels in 
tin, and it has been most thoroughly 
heated before starting. Olive packers 
take no chance of repetition of a dis- 
aster that nearly wiped out their “in- 
fant industry”; even were they dis- 
posed to be careless, the State of 
California sees to it that they are not. 
@ The use of canned ripe olives is 
still confined largely to the Pacific 
Coast. In 1931 it was estimated that 
about 70 per cent of the California 
output was consumed in states which 
contained less than 7 per cent of the 
nation’s population. This California 
specialty, evidently, has a long way 
to go to catch up with the little green 
Spanish oval so familiar to the Amer- 
ican dinner-table. 
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@ entennlia 
Processions 


in IND 


The Luther leagues in 
India are doing their 
part In the Celebration 


Have you contributed 
your share through the 
Missionary Project of 


$10,000 


and more? 


IF NOT 


now is the time. 


THIS IS THE YEAR 
of CELEBRATION 
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The Centennial Processions pictured above are described by 
Rey. A. F. A. Neudoerffer, missionary in charge of the Bhimawaram- 
Narsapur districts, as follows: 


Upper Picture—At the close of a Luther League Rally at Trans- 
figuration Church, Bhimawaram, October 1, 1941. Luther Leaguers 
and Mission Workers went through the streets to preach Christ and 
to begin our Centennial Celebration. The banner is our official 
centenary banner, enlarged and beautifully colored. On it is written: 
“Heaven’s Light Our Guide.” The sign of the Cross of Christ, the 
Light of the World, and multitudes turning to Him who is the Way, 
the Light and the Life, were good subjects as we talked and gave 
witness during the procession. 


Middle Picture—The farther we went in our Centenary proces- 
sion the more people joined us. Caste Hindus who are proud of our 
Mission and who served it for many years rejoiced with us. 


Lower Picture—Returning to the Church we bowed before God 
in silent adoration and offered prayers of thanksgiving, for the Light 
that has come to the Andhra Country through the preaching of the 
Word and the lives of many faithful witnesses during 100 years of 
missionary effort. 
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Health lo The Sick In Mind 


By REV. J. OBERT KEMPSON Member, Missionary Committee 


REACHER, you have helped me to get 
well. I am going home this afternoon. 
Thank you for your kindness.” The chap- 
lain was amazed. He could not remember 
what had been done for this particular patient who had 
been mentally sick. He did recall visiting the patient 
several times, and at that the visits had been brief. A 
deep sense of humility enveloped the chaplain as he felt 
that in some way under the guidance of the Lord some 
help had been given in the name of Jesus. This incident 
provoked some thought about the Church and her min- 
istrations to the sick in mind. 

Often, and sometimes too often, has the Church for- 
gotten the persons in our state mental hospitals and the 
private institutions. In their troubled state they need 
the consolation of the Christ. To them the Church has 
a responsibility placed upon her by Jesus. “And Jesus 
went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
all manner of disease among the people. And His fame 
went throughout all Syria; and they brought unto Him 
all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with devils, 
and those which were lunatic, and those that had the 
palsy; and He healed them.” (Matthew 4:23,24)° So 
Jesus leads the way for us to bring health to those sick 
in mind. 

In many of these institutions there are chaplains and 
the religious needs are being met. At other hospitals the 
spiritual life of the patient receives attention in one way 
or another. Still there comes the call for more comfort 
for these hungry and distressed souls. 

* Let us visit a hospital and see what is being done. 
On Sunday, services are conducted. The patients com- 
pose the choir, lead in the services and render special 
music. The attention is alert. Many attend services who 
have not been to worship for many months, sometimes 
years. Their appreciation is apparent. 

Through the week, services on wards are conducted 
for those who, because of infirmity, illness, or other 
reasons, could not be present for Sunday services. One 
is moved as he notes intense interest, sees a soul in sin- 
cere communion with his God or hears a wavering 
voice sing a hymn of praise. 

Sometimes these services have been omitted because 
of other responsibilities. Disappointments are many and 
requests frequent that the services be continued soon 
again. 

Through the week the chaplain is busy interviewing 
patients and visiting wards. Patients who have just ar- 
rived at the hospital are sometimes alarmed and dis- 
turbed by having to come to the institution. They must 
be reassured they are sick and that the doctors, nurses 
and chaplain are their friends. They must be helped to 
adjust themselves in their new environment where they 
are assured that everything will be done to assist them to 
a speedy recovery. 


ce 
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Others must be interviewed. Many have special 
problems that deal with the family, the home, religion, 
or of a personal nature. Some of these the chaplain can 
help; some he cannot. Still others are referred to the 
medical staff. 

All kinds of good religious literature are distributed. 
Many requests are made for Bibles and New Testaments. 
Every new patient the chaplain interviews is given a 
portion of Scripture. 

Some are not church members and they must be 
guided to the Church. Others have lapsed in member- 
ship or have forgotten their church relation. Their hearts 
must be aroused to their spiritual need. Some have not 
had transportation to go or clothes to wear to Church. 
These problems must be given concern. Still others feel 
that they have failed in their spiritual life and are in a 
deep depression. In administering to them all care must 
be taken so as to assist and not more acutely disturb 
their already much troubled minds. 

The critically ill receive pastoral attention. Dis- 
tressed relatives must be consoled. Frequent approach is 
made to the throne of grace by prayer. 

The work goes on not only with these duties but 
with any service that can be rendered as friend or pas- 
tor. The requests are many and needs varied. Still 
there is much to be done. So many need comfort. 

But you say these can’t be the people we call 
“crazy”. They are “wild” and not much can be done 
for them. 

These are they and you are mistaken. In our mental 
institutions we find some excited, some depressed. There 
are many who get along fine. They need every con- 
sideration, kindness, sympathy and help. Many will go 
from these institutions to take up their place in society 
again. 

They are simply mentally sick. They do not live 
in “nut houses” or “lunatic asylums” but hospitals or 
sanitariums. Certainly you would not use terms of de- 
rision for those ill with pneumonia or measles. Why, 
then, mental sickness? To be mentally ill and have to go 
to a mental hospital is no more a disgrace than to have 
mumps or to go to a general hospital for a tonsillectomy. 

Then as we think of these with poor mental health 
as being sick we should remember them, and bring to 
them happiness during their hospital days. They need 
books, magazines and any form of good literature to 
read. They need Bibles, New Testaments, portions of 
Scripture, devotional pamphlets as “Message for the 
Day” and “ Light for Today,” Sunday School literature 
and some may want copies of the Common Service 
Book to use. Games will be appreciated. A lot of joy 
can be brought to these patients by remembering them 
on their birthdays and at special seasons with greeting 
cards and gifts. Much happiness has been given to many 
a person because someone has thought of him and 
through some token expressed the thought. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Education... 


Did you ever attend a symphony concert? If you 
have, you undoubtedly were impressed with the beautiful 
music that was produced. This was produced by the 
concentrated efforts of each member of the orchestra. 
If you watched the leader and the orchestra working to- 
gether, you noticed each member played his instrument 
to the best of his ability, came in at the proper time and 
followed his conductor. It would have been useless for 
the conductor to stand before the orchestra and wave 
his baton if the members just sat there and didn’t play 
their instruments. You would have heard no beautiful 
music. In like manner you cannot have a good League 
meeting with only a good leader. You must have every 
member contributing to the meeting by “doing his bit.” 


The League meetings are intended for all. The more 
persons the leader or devotional committee can interest 
in the meeting, the better it will be. Each one must play 
his part to the best of his ability in order to produce a 
harmonious meeting. Each one having a part in the 
program should be made to feel that they are important 
factors. They should know that each one’s bit is just as 
much appreciated as any others, no matter what the 
part may be. 


Was your devotional meeting lacking in interest? 
Perhaps it was—not because a good program was not ar- 
ranged—but because the members, just the regular mem- 
bers, would not take part when they were asked, or 
failed to help in the discussion, or did not join in the 
singing. A very important part of a good meeting are 
the members doing their bit. Remember, you are the 
League. 


There is a story told of a Representative who went 
to the President about something enacted that he did 
not like. The President's reply was, “Go to Congress, 
they make the laws, don’t talk to me about it.’ He went 
to Congress, and they said, “Don’t talk to us, we only 
represent the people; go back to the people who sent you 
and us.” So he went back to his own people and they 
said, “You represent us—you are the law,’ and he 
realized that he was the government. Remember, you 
are the League, and your meetings will be just what 
you make them. 


What kind of members do we need in the League? 


Consecrated members—members who are first of all 
Christians, and faithful in all church activities. 
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Doing Your Bit 


Mrs: Chas. A. Davis 


Loyal members. We need Leaguers who are loyal 
to the League, who stand by her and her principles, who 
know what Luther League stands for and are willing to 
“back up” the whole organization. 


Willing members—members who, when asked to 
pray, will not say, “I can’t’. Members who, when asked 
to take part in the meeting, will not reply, “I won’t be 
there.” Members who, when asked to lead the meeting, 
will not say, “Let someone else.” 


Working members—members who are willing to 
work for the League, who will serve on committees, who 
are willing to work behind the scenes, not the kind who 
do things “to be seen of men.” 


Attractive members—members who come with a 
jolly smile and laughter. Members who hang all personal 
animosities and petty grievances on the door-knob out- 
side and forget them. 


Members who have personality. Members who put 
all they have into whatever they are asked to do in the 
meeting, whether it be but reading a verse of scripture. 
Members who put themselves into the construction of 
a program. Members who are willing to put every talent 
they have into making the meeting a good one. Members 
who let the love of Christ and their closeness to Him 
shine in their faces and out into what they put into the 
work, 


Members unafraid. Members not afraid to hear their 
own voices, not afraid to tell some illustration which il- 
luminates the topic, not afraid to add to the discussion 
of the topic, not afraid to raise their voices in praise 
through hymns, not afraid to speak out and tell of some 
plan for the betterment of the League. 


Members who are brief. Members who will, not 
monopolize the whole meeting with what they have to 
say, who delight not in reading long passages of scrip- 
ture, or long discussions. 


Members who have a firm belief in the League and 
will work to keep the Kingdom advancing through the 
League, speaking of it “in season and out of season.” 


Yes, one of the greatest assets of the League is its 
members. After all, they are all it has to work with. 
What kind of a member are you? Are you doing your 
bit? Remember, you are the League. 


To stimulate the program of advance in the Luther 
League, THE REVIEW will be of much help. Take 


time to contact your fellow Luther Leaguers and procure 
CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY AND A 
RESPONSIBILITY | 


Here is evidence that the Church is profoundly concerned about serving the many thousands of its members 
in the nation’s armed forces!. The Service Centers are situated near the largest concentrations of Lutheran men. 
In other areas a comprehensive ministry is being rendered by local pastors who have undertaken specific duties 
under the direction of the Service Commission. In addition, the Commission serves the men by doing everything 
possible to assist chaplains. 


The testimony of thousands of service-men is proof of the real achievements of this ministry. The Church 
is proving its determination to serve all members wherever they may be. But if this urgent and essential work is 
to be maintained, Lutherans must again support the Lutheran World Action appeal. Of the $650,000 goal of the 
appeal, $250,000 has been ear-marked for the Service Commission. 


American Lutherans know their own failures, sometimes with appropriate sadness before the Lord. 
Nevertheless, we have in recent decades done some notable Christian deeds of emergency relief and serv- 
ice. Other Christians have frequently and publicly commended them. They are doing so today. It would ! 
appear, however, that the greatest emergency is now before us, and that it comes from our Master. Can 


we with unquestioning faith do even better than in the past? That is the spirit in which I believe sincerely 
we should meet the call of Lutheran World Action. 


FREDERICK H. KNUBEL 
President, United Lutheran Church in America 
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Missionary 


pee July we promised to an- 


swer a call which came to us 
from India. Are we answering as 
well as we should? 


Let each one of us look at the 
quota for our State or Synodical 
group. Have we gotten to the half- 
way mark? That is where we should 
be as practically one year for raising 
the $10,000.00 is now behind us. 


Yes, some have worked exception- 
ally hard and raised their quotas in 
less than a year. 

Congratulations, Southern Cali- 
fornia, having made first place, 
March 12, 1942, with a total amount 
of $144.60. 


Congratulations are also in order 
to New Jersey, running a very close 
second, having met its quota April 
1, 1942, with a total amount of $198.05. 

What group is going to earn third 
place? 

Come, Leaguers, let us read two 
letters which are direct messages 
from our friends in India: 


“Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, India 
November 15, 1941 


Dear Brothers and Sisters of the 
Luther League in America: 


It is a privilege and pleasure to me 
to present to you one of the phases 
of the several activities of the Theo- 
logical College at Luthergiri, Rajah- 
mundry. 

We are 90 families from different 
parts of the East and West Godavari 
and Guntur Districts, including 7 
families from Nayudupet field of the 
American Lutheran Church Mission, 
living together as a single family. It 
is a Christian unity of diverse kinds 
of people knit together with a com- 
mon purpose, the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. 


After the quiet hour before sunrise, 
we hasten with the ablutions of the 
day and finish our light meal at 7:00 
o’clock in order to be ready for the 
day’s work at 7:30. It may be inter- 
esting to note that our morning meal 
consists of parched. rice with rice 
water, except in a few cases where it 
is coffee with a slice or two of home- 
made bread. 

Every one of the students and staff 
members is present by 7:30 at Chapel 
service, which is Matins and Suf- 
frages alternately, except on Friday, 


‘Eight 


when a Litany is used. As we do not 
have a separate house of worship, the 
upper hall of the administration 
building is so arranged as to serve 
the purpose for the time being. Our 
class work runs on for six hours in 
the day, with a recess of three hours 
at noon. 

After 4:00 P. M. we are all en- 
gaged in recreation and games, which 
in my opinion are none the less a 
great influence in the building up of 
individual health and character. Of 
this aspect of our activity I intend to 
present a somewhat clearer descrip- 
tion. 

To the north of the missionary 
bungalow lies our football ground. 
The players are both bachelors and 
married) men. The ground being 
stony, it requires a layer of saft 
earth; however, our men play on it 
with the certainty that the Dispen- 
sary is open to us to apply iodine, 
ointments and bandages for any ac- 
cidents that may happen there. Be- 
tween the bungalow and the football 
field lies the cement covered tennis 
court. In this game generally the 
more advanced students and teachers 
take part. Midway between the ad- 
ministration building and the long 
line of hostel rooms are the grassy 
courts for badminton, volley ball and 
ring tennis. 

It is my pleasure as games superin- 
tendent to note that these games give 
occasion for the cultivation of team 
work, fair play and a striving after 
success, so that the goal may be won. 
It often interests me to teach the 
students who already have had some 
experience as teachers out in the vil- 
lages not only how to win, but also 
how to lose. In our country often the 
defeated party puts on a long face 
and retires from the field in silence, 
instead of cheering up the winner 
and promising to strive harder for 
success next time. 

Our games budget for this whole 
year is about $40.00 for all the games 
mentioned above. It is my ardent 
wish that very soon there will be 
inter-Theological College sports and 
games in order to set up a more 
moral and spiritual standard for their 
conduct. 


In conclusion may I add that all 
this is made possible by the kindness 
of our brothers and sisters of the 
Luther Leagues, who give generously 


ELLA A. KAACK 


Chairman, Missionary Committee, 
The Luther League of America 


of their thought and substance for 
these our needs here in India. 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) REV. G. SATYANANDAM 
One of the Staff members” 


“Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, India. 
December 30, 1941 


Dear Friends in the Lord: 

It is in the spirit and expression of 
gratitude and to acquaint you with 
how we are getting along here that 
I am writing this letter. 


First of all, I thank our Heavenly 
Father for His kind mercies to me. 
He granted that the Lutheran mis- 
sionaries have helped me to be what 
I am. I am expressing my heartfelt 
thanks to the friends in America for 
their very kind help in various ways 
to us in India in the name of the 
Lord. I most sincerely assure you 
that we are trying to prove worthy 
of your devoted offerings to God in 
Jesus Christ. Though we are sepa- 
rated by distance, yet we are with 
you, as you are with us, in spirit. 
Kindly pray for us as we are ever 
doing for you. 

Now I want to tell you something 
about my work and how it is going 
on. I was trained for theology in 
Serampore (near Calcutta) for three 
years. After this training I was ap- 
pointed in Luthergiri from last July. 
I am teaching Hinduism as con- 
trasted to Christianity. 


You will understand better the need 
of our students knowing Hinduism if 
you realize where they have to work. 
India today is different from what it 
was some years back. It has been 
more Hinduized than civilized. The 
Gandhian, Nationalist, and Swarajist 
Movements have revolutionized Hin- 
duism, and have turned the popular 
mind antagonistic to Christianity. 
Only a few of the educated people 
in towns and cities know a little 
about what Hinduism is, but very 
few in the villages know. Yet all 
Hindus in towns or in villages usual- 
ly hold that Hinduism is the best re- 
ligion. 

By a critical analysis we find that 
Hinduism is essentially pantheistic. 
The erroneous beliefs held by it and 
the resultant life of the country 
prove, as someone has said, that Hin- 
duism is in a sense a “Godless” re- 
ligion. According to strict Hinduism 
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there is no room or need for any ethic 
in social life. The belief in the doc- 
trine of “Karma” makes it all un- 
necessary. Of these fundamental er- 
rors the Hindus are not generally in- 
formed. Among these bigoted Hin- 
dus our Seminary and Bible Train- 
ing students have to work. To place 
before the Hindus—in a friendly way, 
of course—the errors of Hinduism 
and along with it the saving religion 
of Christianity, we prepare our men 
and women here in Luthergiri. For 
that purpose we teach them the sub- 
ject of Hinduism. 


Further, we are also giving them a 
clear and constructive instruction in 
the Christian religion. It is neces- 
sary that all our teachers, head- 
masters, and others wiio are in charge 
of our different institutions and not 
yet definitely trained in Christianity 
should be trained, so that our Church 
in India may in the future be stronger 
to face the complex situation. One 
of those in authority here in our Mis- 
sion mentioned to me the other day 
that this was exactly the idea and 
purpose in enlarging and developing 
the courses and work at Luthergiri. 

We have a large compound here 
and are looking forward to seeing 
new buildings constructed. We have 
a good staff and want to see Luther- 
giri the centre of Lutheran training 
in Theology. In this program for ex- 
pansion the deep interest and kind 
cooperation of you who are in Am- 
erica are of very great help. 

With heartiest greetings, I am 


Yours in the Lord, 
(Signed) P. DAVID” 


Now that we know how our Indian 
friends feel, let us read a letter from 


our friends in Buenos Aires, South 
America: 


“Simbron 3182 

Buenos Aires 

February 26, 1942 
Dear Miss Kaack: 


The United Lutheran Church Mis- 
sion in the Argentine has an active 
Luther League group that desires to 
keep up the connections between it- 
self and the different League groups 
in the United States. However, in 
order to do this it will be necessary 
to find students of Spanish among 
different Leaguers in the States. 
Thinking that possibly such a diffi- 
culty would not be so hard to settle 
once the right people were contacted, 
I am writing this letter on their be- 
half. The president of the League 
group here is a boy by the name of 
Roberto Stein, the treasurer is an- 
other boy by the name of Eduardo 
Frigerio, the secretary isa girl, Olivia 
Martin, and the chairman of games is 
another girl, Rosemary Martin. 
Should any of the members of the 
different Leagues in the States wish 
to carry on an interesting corre- 
spondence with these young people 
or any others which may be dis- 
covered as correspondence between 
you grows, I believe that the corre- 
spondence will prove of vital import- 
ance in widening the outlook of the 
Leaguers, and in giving their work a 
little more international influence in 
the work of establishing the Church. 
One boy in particular, Eduardo Frig- 
erio, is quite interested in this pro- 
ject and anxiously awaits someone 
who can write to him in Spanish. He 
has done much for the work in the 
League here, starting and carrying 


out and completing many projects 
through the effort of his leadership, 


Since other facts will best be dis- 
covered through the writing and an- 
swering of letters, I will leave these 
up to you and the Leaguers to work 
out for yourselves. The addresses of 
the above-named Leaguers of our 
group here in the Argentine will be 
the same address as if found at the 
top of the letter, since that is the 
church address (1. e., Simbron 3182, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina) and mail 
will reach them as quickly at that 
address as any other, later the let- 
ters may be addressed differently if 
the Leaguers so desire. 


Hoping that this matter will re- 
ceive serious consideration under 
your earnest sponsorship, and know- 
ing that your Leaguers, such as re- 
spond will derive much from these 
contacts, I remain, sincerely yours, in 
the service of the Master. 

(Signed) 
REV. EDWARD W. GRAEFE” 


You see, no matter in what part of 
the world our Leaguers are located 
we are all interested in promoting the 
work of the same Kingdom. 


Won’t you, then, Leaguers, volun- 
teer your services, translate some of 
our mission material into Spanish 
and contact our Lutheran friends in 
South America? 

Exchange letters would be interest- 
ing to publish. Will you please keep 
the Missionary Committee well in- 
formed of contacts. made? 

Both India and South America, 
through their messages, have shown 
a fine spirit of cooperation. It is now 
up to us to give them our whole- 
hearted support. 
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A Christian's Creed Regarding tis Body 


The body is God's Temple, Therefore: 


1 | will make it strong and healthy, so that 
it may be serviceable to Him. 


9 | will keep it clean and wholesome, so 
that it may be worthy of Him. 


3 | will use it with all the skill and power 
| can command in games and in un- 
selfish deeds of service, so that it 
may glorify Him. 
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On Keeping Alive After 


Commencement 


By WILLIAM RALPH WARD, Jr. 


SP Gana is no better symbol of commencement than 
© the open door. However, by graduating we are not 
leaving a closed door and walking into an open one; 
rather, we are moying farther across the threshold 


of a door that has been opening since birth and should open 
wider and wider with passing time. 


Unfortunately, many of us hurry to close the door upon 
much that is important for worth-while living. Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie tells of a letter he once received from a little 
lad who closed his message with these words, “I hope you 
live all your life.’ What a commencement wish that is! As 
we look expectantly through the door, what things should we 
keep alive to? 


I. One thing should be a constant search for truth. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free,” said 
Jesus. Two lines of procedure are open here. There is that 
of advanced education along formal lines. One may choose to 
go to college or to graduate school. 

But one doesn’t need to go to college to keep alive to new 
learning. Among the most alert persons are those who have 
been growing through the years by reading good books, spend- 
ing spare hours in extension and leadership classes, keeping 
abreast of truth by following faithfully the pathway of self- 


development. 


II. After commencement we should keep alive the 
zest for adventure. Recent years of uncertainty and in- 
security have tended to drive the spirit of adventure out 
of young people. There is a restless drive upon us to 
take the employment that first comes along and settle 
down. Here is no plea for reckless irresponsibility. The 
days of youth are too important for that; they are so 
very important that one should be careful not to rush 
headlong into some treadmill task and thereby miss 
much of the thrill of being alive in our world. Jesus 
talked with some while they were fishing—a routine 
which might easily have become a rut—and said, “Come 
after Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 


III.. Dr. Ralph Sockman in his recent book, “Live 
for Tomorrow,” suggests a third matter to keep in mind 
as we Swing into the opening door at commencement 
time. He reminds us that our age has become too pre- 
occupied with the things that belong to us, and lose sight 
of the value of belonging to something. In other words, 
he would suggest that youth live with the idea of being 
something rather than having things. 


IV. These commencement times call us to keep 
alive the hunger for friendship. Many happy and beauti- 
ful homes have grown around two persons who met first 
in high school or college; but likewise it must be ad- 
mitted that a number of unfortunate marriages have re- 
sulted when two persons leaving school together have 
hastily concluded that they simply could not live with- 
out one another any longer. We need to learn the differ- 
ence between infatuation and love. 


Ten 


Life’s richest friendships come with maturing years. 
No two men were ever better friends than Emerson and 
Bronson Alcott, yet they were midway in life when they 
met. 


V. No youth can keep alive in the after-graduation 
days who cuts himself off from parental dependence. 
How many youth there are who only await commence- 
ment to say good-by to the restrictions of mother and 
father! Most young people who have had the privileges 
of education are the benefactors of great love and plan- 
ning on the part of their parents. Graduation does not 
make them too important to recognize this dependence 
or to continue to share its benefits. One thinks of Jesus, 
older than most graduates, whose final words were of 
love for His mother. 


VI. Furthermore, after commencement, let youth 
keep alive the enthusiasm for a better world. How easy 
it is to dream over a textbook about “building a better 
world,” only to settle down to the conviction that the 
leaders of the world are to blame for the mess we are 
in, and nothing can be done with them, so why bother! 
The making of a better world rests not so much with 
the classroom radical, or the Institute enthusiast, as 
with those. who come down from their mountains of 
transfiguration and march steadfast, toward Jerusalem, 
“accepting”, as Kirby Page says, “the risks; and paying 
the penalties of living as a member of the family of God.” 

bs ' (Continued on Page 31) 
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Nay 


Hidden in every Luther Leaguer is an instinct to 
explore and discover. So tonight that’s just what we 
intend to do. 

For an invitation draw a small “traveling bag” and 
insert an announcement as to the date, and where your 
travels will begin. Be sure to put on “travelin’ shoes’ 
for we are really going places. 

The Committee must plan this social very carefully. 
Perhaps in this manner: The title in itself makes it ap- 
pear that there will be some hiking. Outline a course 
wherein the Leaguers gathered may travel over one 
distinct route—ending up at three different Leaguers’ 
homes. At each of these three destinations, different 
games will be played and different refreshments arranged. 

While enroute have someone quite clever, stop every 
once in a while and point out a point of “special in- 
terest”’—such as, a small waterfall may represent the 
“Niagara Falls’ and the lecturer should elaborate on his 
remarks in talking about this “wonder.” A high hill 
could be Pike’s Peak—or a ditch, Grand Canyon, etc. 
Have some real fun on the way to your destinations. 
Until you get there sing songs at intervals or play “Fol- 
low the Leader.” When you reach your destinations, 
have your lecturer prepare a special speech on the great 
“event” which is about to take place. 

Stop No. 1 should be a home with a lawn or yard 
or situated near a playground. “Flying Dutchman” is 
the first on the list of games. Players clasp hands in a 
large circle. One extra couple is “It” outside the circle. 
The game is started by the outside couple running around 
the circle and slapping some pair of clasped hands. The 
couple who have been touched immediately run in the 
opposite direction around the outside of the circle. The 
object of both couples is to reach the vacant place. The 
couple that wins joins the circle, and the other couple 
is “It”. Couples must keep hands joined while running. 

“Spud.” Players stand in a circle. One player is 
“Tt” and is given a soft ball in the center. Mark certain 
play boundaries. “It” calls the name of some player and 
drops the ball. The player whose name was called runs 
for the ball and all the other players scatter. When the 
player gets the ball he calls “Halt” and every player 
must stand still. He tries to hit some player with the 
ball. If he misses, everyone runs again, until he calls 
“Halt.” Ball must be thrown from where it fell. When a 
player is hit he becomes “It” and the game starts over. 

For refreshments here give each Leaguer an apple 
or some other kind of fruit. 
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me TRAVEL SOCIAL 


MRS. LUTHER WAHRMANN, Aquashicola, Pa. 


Then continue your travels. This time divide your 
group in half. Ask the remaining group to play the old 
game, “Fox and Geese” for a set time and ask the first 
group leaving to place a trail and see if the second 
group can find them. Give the first group a piece of 
chalk and ask them to mark a trail—the markings should 
be about 20 yards apart. 


Stop No. 2. When Group 2 finds Group 1, play 
“Squirrel in a Tree.” Two players clasp their hands. A 
third player goes inside of the tree as it were. Thus the 
group is asked to gather together in three’s and form 
the above grouping. There should be two odd people— 
for one is a “squirrel” and the other the “dog.” The 
“dog” chases the squirrel and if he wants relief, he seeks 
refuge in one of the “trees”. The squirrel in that tree 
has to leave and run for other refuge. Should the “dog” 
touch the “squirrel”, “squirrel’’ in turn becomes chaser. 

“Stride Ball.’ Players stand in a circle in stride 
position with feet touching around the circle, and hands 
held low to keep the ball in the circle. One extra is in 
the center. “It” tries to throw the ball through the 
circle between the players or between their legs. The 
players all try to prevent the ball going through by 
swaying from side to side and by using their hands. 
When the ball goes through, the player who lets it 
through, or to the right of where it went through the 
line exchanges places with “It”. 

For refreshments—sandwiches, hot dogs or the like. 

By this time a normal hike to stop No. 3 will be 
appreciated. 


Stop No. 3. This could either be back at the Church 
or better still some place where there could be a camp- 
fire where cocoa or coffee may be served with cakes or 
doughnuts and marshmallows. Have a friendly sing and 
then start for home for I believe you will all be weary 
from your long travels. If there is still time, have 
several Leaguers prepare stunts in pantomime. Do the 
act simply and slowly. See if the audience can under- 
stand it. Here are a few very simple suggestions: 


A perfect lady throwing a ball. 
An opera singer with all the action and a 

none of the noise. ! 
Walking with tight shoes on. 


An organ grinder with a monkey. 
Eating spaghetti. 
Learning to drive an automobile. 
Eleven 


Do YOU 
HAVE Sine sc. 
ANY OLD 
SHOES¢ 


June is considered the month of brides and weddings. 
Many curious customs have arisen in connection with 
weddings, especially in regard to the departure of the 
bride and groom. 


With the curtailment of automobiles and tin cans, 
we may see a return to the custom of throwing a shoe 
after the newly-married pair, instead of the present style 
of horn-blowing and tin-can-rattling from the back of 
the cars. 

The shoe-throwing custom is a very old one and 
arises perhaps from the ancient practice of giving a shoe 
to another to symbolize the transfer of possession. 


A man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his 
neighbor, and this was a testimony in Israel. 

In Psalm 60:8 we read, “Over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe”, meaning that the country would be subdued or 
taken possession of. When the kinsman of Boaz re- 
linquished his rights in Ruth and her inheritance he 
“plucked off his shoe’ in the presence of witnesses. 

It was the custom among the Anglo-Saxons for the 
father to give one of the shoes of his daughter to the 
bridegroom, who touched her on the head with it. This 
ceremony signified the passage of authority and posses- 
sion over the daughter from parent to husband. The sup- 
position is that this custom degenerated and the shoe 


was thrown after the couple as they left for their new 
home. 


Another version of the shoe-throwing at newly-mar- 
ried pairs is that it represents missile throwing and is 
a savage survival of the days when the bride was often 
forcibly carried away from her people, who attempted 
to drive off her abductors. This theory appears to be at 
least partially confirmed by the practice in Turkey and 
other parts of the near East, where the custom prevails 
to.chase and pelt the bridegroom alone. 


According to Dummelow’s Commentary of the Bible, 
to hand over the shoes was an equivalent to our de- 
livery of title-deeds. 


When we give one or five dollars or more to the 
Sustaining Membership Fund, it is an equivalent of our 
giving a title-deed and manifests our interest in the 
work of The Luther League of America. We have au- 
thorized others to do the larger or central work of The 
Luther League of America. Like the shoe plucked off 
to represent change of possession, we send our gifts that 
others may be encouraged to shod themselves “with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace.” Send your shoe 
equivalent today to The Luther League of America, 405 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN 
Chairman, Sustaining Membership Fund Committee 


Twelve 


June Is Deaconess Month 


Far more effective publicity than ever before was 
made possible when the United Lutheran Church desig- 
nated the month of June as Deaconess Month. For many 
years this great cause had been assigned to Septuagesima 
Sunday, very appropriate with its gospel, the laborers in 
the vineyard, but too limited. This year “The Lutheran” 
carried the call into every part of the United Lutheran 
Church from coast to coast. Many pictures attracted at- 
tention to deaconesses in a great variety of service and 
articles brought inspiring information to all readers. 
Tens of thousands of illustrated folders were distributed 
in congregations throughout the Church. 


Young women facing the choice of a vocation will 
now realize that deaconess work offers manifold oppor- 
tunities for investing most profitably the talents en- 
trusted to them by the Lord. Serving Him not only in 
a private capacity, but as a trained, full-time volunteer 
under the direction of the Church and as one of her 
recognized representatives, adds to the value of the work 
and to the personal satisfaction. Deaconesses fill import- 
ant places in the missionary forces of the Church. 


Today deaconesses are as much needed as ever, 
though out of various phases of her service have de- 
veloped similar secular professions like nursing, social 
work, teaching, etc. These can help relieve the suffering 
of men, women and children, but experience proves that 
they can not make the deaconess superfluous. 


The Church needs many more deaconesses, conse- 
crated and trained, willing and able to help her con- 
vince the world that the Church is honestly trying to 
seek and to save, to help and to get under the burdens of 
the unfortunate. The religion of Christ is truly the re- 
ligion of God’s love. Why should not young women 
respond to the call issued by Christ as readily as young 
men respond to the call of their governments to lay 
down their lives? Jesus gives His assurance: “Whoso- 
ever will save his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will 
lose his life for My sake, shall find it.” 


Entering Christ’s service is always a great step for- 
ward and upward and makes life worth while indeed. 


I dedicate myself to Thee, 

O Lord, my God! This work I undertake 
Alone in Thy great name and for Thy sake. 
In ministering to suffering I would learn 
The sympathy that in Thy heart did burn 
For those who on life’s weary way 

Unto diseases divers are a prey. 


Take, then, mine eyes and teach me to perceive 

The ablest way each sick one to relieve. 

Guide Thou my hands that e’en their touch may prove 
The gentleness and aptness born of love. 

Bless Thou my feet and while they softly tread, 

May faces smile on many a suffering bed. 

Touch Thou my lips, guide Thou my tongue; 

Give me a word in season for each one. 


Clothe me with patient strength all tasks to bear, 
Crown me with hope and love, which know no fear, 
And faith that, coming face to face with death, 
Shall e’en inspire with joy the dying breath. 

And through the arduous day my actions guide 

And through the lonely night watch by my side. 
So shall I wake, refreshed with strength to pray; 
Work in me, through me, with me, Lord, this day! 


—Phoebe 
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_ FREDERICK S. HOLDERLE 
Chairman, Rochester Convention Committee 


NEW YORK STATE LUTHER LEAGUE MAKING 
PLANS FOR 1943 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN ROCHESTER 

Thirteen seems to be a lucky number this June, 
1942, for in just 13 months the Luther League of Amer- 
ica’s 24th Biennial Convention will be held in Rochester, 
New York. The dates of July 2-6 have already been 
established for what promises to at least maintain, if 
not surpass, the high standard set for National Luther 
League Conventions. 

In summing up past Conventions, we find that singu- 
larly enough Rochester will be more than triple the 
size of the biggest cities in which the Convention has 
been held in over a decade. And although the city is this 
large, the Convention will not be “lost”, for Rochester 
is known as “America’s Friendliest City’ and ranks near 
the top in number of Conventions entertained annually. 
Rochester is a pleasant, interesting city, boasting many 
industries, many of its products being know the world- 
round; but still is famous for its beauty and culture. 
Many fine opportunities for entertaining the Convention 
are available, so unusual plans are being made along that 
line. 

The Convention itself will take place in the large and 
beautiful Reformation Church, large enough to house 
the entire Convention. Reformation, in 1943, will cele- 
brate its 75th Anniversary. The pastor is Dr. Frederick 
R. Knubel, son of our beloved U. L. C. A. President. 
Hotel headquarters have been named at the Seneca 
Hotel, the largest and most complete hotel which has 
cared for our needs for several Conventions back. 

The New York State Luther League, at its 1941 
Convention, named Frederick S. Holderle of Rochester, 
as the Convention Chairman. Complete Committees will 
have been set up at the State’s May 29-31 Convention, 
some of which already have been functioning through 
the Genesee Valley District, the State’s host district. 


CLARENCE L. NEUN 4 
Publicity Chairman, 1943 National 
Convention Committee 
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OUR CHOICE—PARALYSIS OR POWER 


“If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.”’—John 13, 17 

Which is the most important virtue of a Christian? 
Love, of course! is the answer. Jesus, indeed, insists, 
“that ye love one another, even as I have loved you.” 
But why is there so much talk of love and so little prac- 
tice of love? There must be something which paralyzes 
love when put to the test. Jesus reveals that “some- 
thing” when He tells His disciples: “If ye love Me, keep 
My commandments.” The test of love is obedience. 
Does our love really prompt us to obey? Or do we, like 
the Pharisees of old, look for loopholes in the law and 
make excuses when the Lord’s command does not suit 
us? Peter vowed loyalty to Jesus unto death; neverthe- 
less, a few hours later he vowed, “I do not know that 
man.’ No one questions Peter’s love to Jesus, but put 
to the test he failed. Why? He still lacked that element 
which enables one to express love by obedience, that 
element so widely forgotten or ignored—Humility. 
Every one of the Twelve still lacked humility in “the 
night in which He was betrayed.” Within twelve hours 
of His crucifixion “there was also a strife among them, 
which of them should be accounted the greatest.” Here 
then we see the need of the rarest and most important 
Christian virtue which reaches down deeper into man’s 
soul than love and obedience. The lack of it made every 
one of the Twelve refuse to wash the feet of those as- 
sembled in the upper chamber for the passover feast, 
a menial task, omitted for some reason until finally done 
by Jesus Himself. 

Humility—the very word repels natural man. He 
considers it something beneath his dignity. Even among 
professed followers and servants of Jesus its opposites. 
are common—self-assertion, pride, arrogance, stubborn- 
ness, though often camouflaged beyond recognition. 
Humility is a rare plant, because it grows only in a 
heart crushed by a deep sense of sin but healed by the 
cleansing blood of Christ, overwhelmed by a sense of 
unfitness but enabled and enriched by the love of Christ 
and the gifts of the Spirit. Alongside of the revealing 
word of Jesus: “Without Me ye can do nothing,” every 
humbled disciple can join Paul’s triumphant confession: 
“T can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” 

Jesus never has a real chance in our life before we 
are made humble, before He replaces by Himself our 
selfish Ego, our “I”, Then only can He clear our vision 
for His will and work, can He give sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of others, patience with their 
weaknesses and kindly judgment of their faults. When 
humble, love is honest, patient, strong, courageous and 
constructive in dealing with those who seek our help. 
Such humility, free from personal ambitions and not 
affected by praise or blame, anxious only to glorify our 
Lord through loving service to others, meets the supreme 
standard for every Christian worker and for every fol- 
lower of Jesus. Without humility our service, though 
we cast out devils and do mighty works in His name, is 
ignored by Him, while even a cup of water humbly given 
in His name, will be remembered and rewarded. (Mat- 
thew 7:22,23 and 10:42. 

“If ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.” 


Thirteem 


A Letter From Overseas 


Sunday, March 8, 1942 
Northern Ireland 


Dear Esther, Connie, Dr. Kinports, and Mr. Ducker: 


By golly, here I am in Ireland after a safe boat trip barring the weather. Really ran into high 
seas. Guess you recognize the paper. I dragged it along with me and was mighty glad to have it 
although they do supply us with writing supplies here. Have visited Belfast, the capital city of Nor- 
thern Ireland—a very nice place. This is the Orange, the Protestant section of Ireland—and the great 
rival of the Green, the Catholic part which is the Irish Free State. Guess we won’t get to Dublin be- 
cause Belligerents can’t go into Neutral I. F. S. 


The country here is most interesting—nearly all rural countryside with picturesque farms, 
thatched roofs, cows and sheep grazing—very peaceful and typically European. However, transporta- 
tion, both by train and bus, is excellent. It seems very odd, however, boarding trains in the side of 
the cars (wagons) and also the fact that they run on the left hand track. Cars and buses (which are 
modern and streamlined) all have right hand drive and you run on the left hand side of the road. 
The Irish people are most hospitable and welcome us and our money. Our dollar gets us 4 shillings 
11 pence. The British pound $4.80. So we make out rather well. Half penny 1 cent; one penny 2 cents; 
sixpence 12 cents, 1 shilling 24 cents; half crown 60 cents (or 2% shillings) and a pound 20 shillings. 
While in Belfast, we saw remains of the bombings of last year—horrible reminders. Have been to two 
movies—cost 1 shilling (24c). They were both American films—“Wagons Roll at Night,” Silvia Sidney 
and Humphrey Bogart, and “Western Union”— Robert Young and Randolph Scott. The cities are 
modern. My buddy and I even got a haircut and shampoo (including an electric dryer) for only 2 
shillings. The boy I just spoke of is a Columbia Graduate; also went to Trinity Prep School in New 
York—awfully nice boy. 


Food here is rationed for civilians. One needs coupons. We wanted a steak, which is very rare 
here, so here is the Irish system. We bought one (in Yankee uniforms you can get almost anything 
possible) at a butcher’s for 1 shilling sixpence (40c—which they think is very high). We took it to the 
cafe and for 3 pence they cooked it with potatoes, biscuits, jam and coffee. Some odd system, eh what? 
Bathing in hot water is not too common, so about once a week Mark and I take a bath in an inn in 
the village for sixpence—hot water and everything. One bathes while the other shaves and vice versa. 
We, of course, get paid in English money and must use English stamps, after I brought over a supply 
of U.S. ones. Surely am glad I got in to say hello and goodbye and hope to say hello again real soon. 
It seems so odd when we walk on the white sand bathing beach here and splash around in the same 
Atlantic Ocean that loves good old U. S. A. Incidentally, that means Union of South Africa here in the 
Empire so we must put it down all spelled out. I sent Mother a couple of newspaper clippings about 
our arrival. Hope she gets them and you can see them. They have NAAFI’s here (Navy, Army, Air 
Force Institutes) where we and the British and Irish soldiers can gét tea, coffee and home-made cook- 
ies. They’re run by the British Government, by girls—similar to our P. X.’s. Can get soap, razor blades, 
etc. Soap, incidentally, is very scarce and valuable here. Mark and I got ourselves interested in one 
of the local churches, namely the Church of Ireland (the State Church here—sort of Anglican), 
founded by Saint Patrick in 432. It’s interesting to note that it’s the only branch of the Episcopal 
Church that does not use the cross on the altar because the cross here in Ireland stands for Catholi- 
cism—the feeling is bitter between the C’s and P’s. 


Was to a Thursday evening Lenten service and also Sunday morning—next Sunday is Com- 
munion. Beautiful new church—gorgeous carillon and stained glass windows. Mark and I were lucky 
enough to meet up with the Rector and his wife who are lovely people. He studied at the University 
of Dublin (Trinity College). They have a son in Military School and a daughter at home who stud- 
ied French ‘in Switzerland. Lovely people. They entertained me last Thursday for tea after Church 
and Tuesday, Mark and I are invited to spend the evening. It’s so nice to get into a home, sit by the 
fire in soft chairs and chat about our American and their Irish countries and customs. Services very 
similar to our Lutheran. I was first Lutheran he ever met—had quite a talk on religion—Jewish prob- 
lem, Negro problem, etc. They just can’t conceive America. Thursday night in the big church there 
were three people in the congregation. Rector’s wife, daughter and me—but Sunday was crowded. 
About half U. S. soldiers. Towns and villages completely blacked out every night. Odd stumbling 
around in the dark. 


Would love to hear from you. Best of luck. 


BIE 


A letter received from one of our Luther Leaguers now serving overseas. In keeping with 
the Government’s policy of not publishing the location of men and troops, we have 
omitted the name and address of the petson writing same. 
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Dates end Places of State and Synodical Luther League Conventions 


Northern California 
Southern California 
Canada 

Manitoba District 
Columbia District 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia-Alabama 
Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Maryland 
Michigan 

Midwest 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

Pacific Northwest 
Central Pennsylvania 
Ministerium 
Pittsburgh 

Rocky Mountain 
South Carolina 
Texas 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Puerto Rico 
Virginia 


October 18 
May 22-24 
September 6-8 
October 11, 12 
September 4-7 
October 3,4 
April 17-19 
April 24-26 
September 4-7 
Jaily 12; 13 
August 16-18 
July 19-24 
June 16, 17 
September 5-7 
September 5-7 
August 
September 5-7 
May 24 
August 9-14 
September 5-7 
May 29-31 
August 26-28 
September 5-7 
September 11-13 
August 30-September 2 
July 15-17 
July 22-24 
August 1 
August 24-26 


August 30-September 3 
November 


June 23-25 


The Flag of Our Union 


A song for our banner! The watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station: 

“United we stand, divided we fall!” 

It made and preserves us a nation! 

The union of lakes, the union of lands, 

The union of States none can sever, 

The union of hearts, the union of hands 
And the flag of our union forevec. 


' JUNE, 1942 


—George P. Mortis 


St. Mark’s, San Francisco, California 
First Church, Glendale, California 

Zion, Sebastopol, Ontario, Canada 

St. John’s, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Lutheran Camp, Colton, Oregon 

St. John’s, New Britain, Connecticut 
Trinity, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Resurrection, Augusta, Georgia 

Campus Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, Indiana 
First Lutheran, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Memorial, Nashville, Tennessee 
St. Mark’s, Baltimore, Maryland 
Waldenwoods, Hartland, Michigan 
Zion, Hooper, Nebraska 


Betheden, Louisville, Mississippi 
Camp Sheldon, Columbus, Nebraska 
St. Paul’s, Teaneck, New Jersey 
Zion, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

St. Mark’s, Charlotte, North Carolina 
First, Toledo, Ohio 


Camp Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa. 

Augustus, Trappe and Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
Trinity, Jeannette, Pa. 

Camp Crockett, Rye, Colorado 

Redeemer, Newberry, South Carolina 


Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia 


Christ, Staunton, Virginia 


The Legend of the Dogwood Tree 


“At the time of the crucifixion the dogwood attained 
the size of the oak and other forest trees. So strong and 
firm was the wood of it that it was chosen for the tim- 
ber of the cross. To be thus used for such a cruel pur- 
pose greatly distressed the tree, and Jesus smiled upon 
it, sensed this, and in His gentle pity for sorrow, said 
to it: 

“Because of your regret and pity for my suffering, 
I make you this promise: Never again shall the dog- 
wood tree grow large enough to be used for a cross. 
Henceforth it shall be slender and bent and twisted, and 
its blossoms shall be in the form of a cross—two long 
petals and two short petals, and in the center of the 
outer edge of each petal there will be nail prints, brown 
with rust and stained with blood. And in the center of 
the flower there will be an image of a crown of thorns 
and all who see it will remember that it was upon a 
dogwood tree I was crucified, and this tree shall not be 
mutilated or destroyed, but cherished as a reminder of 
My death upon the cross.” 


Examine a dogwood flower and you will find all 
that the legend describes. 


Soe @ 0 


Kind words produce their own image in our souls; 
and a beautiful image it is. They soothe and quiet and 
comfort the hearer. They shame him out of his sour, 
morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet begun to use 
kind words in such abundance as they ought to be 
used.— Pascal. 
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What LSA Does For 
Co eRe Students 


By PAUL G. KAUPER 
Professor in the Law School at the University of Michigan 


He enrolls in a state university. 

John is a fine young fellow, 
full of ambition, energy and hope. He 
is intelligent, alert and personable. 
More than that his ways and habits 
bespeak the qualities of good char- 
acter—integrity, reliability, industry, 
a sense of social obligation and re- 
spect for others. 

These qualities of character are no 
accidental development. They are 
traceable to the distinctly Christian 
tone of the home environment. John’s 
parents are Lutherans. Their lives 
pivot on the Christian faith. Trust in 
God, allegiance to Christ as Lord and 
Savior, loyalty to the Church, regular 
attendance at Church worship, serv- 
ice in the Church’s activities, cultiva- 
tion of humility, patience, courage, 
kindness and helpfulness—the tangi- 
ble and intangible qualities of their 
daily living testify that their religion 
is more than casual belief and stormy- 
weather solace. To them it is the 
normal breath of life. 

This Christ-centered loyalty and 
way of life they have transmitted to 
their children. John had been bap- 
tized. He had regularly appeared in 
Sunday School and Church services. 
He had attended the class for cate- 
chetical instruction and was confirmed 
in the Christian faith. At high school 
age he had joined the Luther League 
and made himself active there. Most 
important of all, John’s daily life was 
subject to currents of Christian liy- 
ing. The sincerity and genuineness 
of his parents’ religion was a force of 
gentle persuasion and quiet attrition 
in the moulding and shaping of John’s 
faith and character. 

It is John from such a home who 
enrolls in the University. And there 
are many other Johns at the Univer- 
sity coming from families and homes 
like his. 

Shortly after registering John re- 
ceives an invitation from the Luther- 
an Student Association on the campus 
to attend its first informal mixer. 
Moreover, he is informed of a pro- 


Kis Schmid goes to college. 


* LSA is the abbreviation for Lutheran 
Student Association and refers to the group 
on the local campus, When the term LSAA 
may be used the reference is to the national 
association which is a federation of the local 
groups. 
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gram of the Association’s activities 
in which he is invited to participate. 
John wonders. ‘Should he go? Of 
course, he will attend church services. 
But what about this additional reli- 
gious activity? Will it be worth- 
while? Has it anything to offer him? 

My answer to John is, Yes. Go. 
Go and become a part of the LSA. 
Integrate its program into your ac- 
tivities as a student. Let it be a part 
of your campus life. Not only go to 
its meetings but contribute to it and 
become one with the students you 
find there. This will take time. This 
will take effort. But they will be 
well spent. Let me tell you why. 

In the first place, you will find 
good company there. You will be 
lonely at the University. You will 
miss the congenial companionship of 
friends at home. Some of your most 
intimate friends were boys and girls 
in the Church. They were good 
friends because they shared with you 
a common faith regarding many 
things that reach to the roots of life. 
There was a common understanding 
of bonds of propriety in personal con- 


duct. In their presence you were at 
ease. That companionship is now 
lost to you. But I am quite sure, 


John, that you will find adequate 
compensation in the fellowship of the 
LSA. Here are students, young men 
and young ladies, like you, coming 
from homes like yours, acknowledg- 
ing a common faith and recognizing 
common standards and values. You 
will find them friendly and cordial, 
as well as intelligent and sincere. 
The deepening of association through 
participation in a common program 
will generate for you that same sense 
of social warmth and intimacy that 
you experienced in your companion- 
ships back home. Fun and play, par- 
ties and a good time are all a part of 
the LSA’s program. Its members, 
like you, have a zest for living, and 
pleasure is not crowded out. In short, 
John, it is a good comradeship to 
which you are invited. Perhaps you 
will find here the girl with whom you 
may join hands in the sharing of life 
and the building of a home. Keep in 
mind, too, that the satisfactions of 
this fellowship will make a perma- 
nent enrichment of life for they will 


witness 


be held captive forever in the treasure 
house of your memory. 

But this is not all, John. You pro- 
fess the Christian faith. You have a 
religious background and wish to 
continue loyal to your faith and 
Church. You will need the illumina- 
tion of clear thinking in these years 
when your powers of intellect will be 
stimulated and capacities of mind de- 
veloped. Innumerable questions will 
suggest themselves in your thinking 
or be forced upon you by the ques- 
tions and statements of teachers and 
fellow students. You may be led to 
wonder whether philosophy or hu- 
manism are substitutes for religion 
in your life. You will puzzle over 
the relations of religion and science. 
Are they in conflict? Can you re- 
spect the authority of the Bible? Can 
you accept ‘Christ? Is your faith 
simply an opiate? Has the Church 
outlived its usefulness? In your hon- 
esty and intelligence you will face 
these questions. You will be forced 
to think things through. You may 
think them out for yourself. But the 
burden of these inquiries will be 
lightened, the doubts and misgivings 
more readily overcome, the answer 
made clearer, if you share your per- 
plexities with other students. Their 
problems are the same. You need not 
be a lone-wolfer and grope your way 
single-handed through the fog of be- 
wilderment. In the course of discus- 
sion, in the give-and-take of argu- 
ment, you may see the problem in 
truer perspective and be more readily 
set aright on the way of understand- 
ing. This is an important part of the 
business of the LSA. Do not forget 
either that the student pastor is there, 
ready to talk to you, explore your 
problems, listen to your questions 
with sympathy, tolerance and pa- 
tience, and direct you on the path 
of truth. 


Most important on this last point, 
John, is the practice and discipline 
of faith during the college years. 
Faith is the laying hold of spiritual 
reality, and in the end you will find 
that the sense of God’s presence in 
daily living is the deepest and most 
satisfying answer to the doubts and 
misgivings that may crowd upon your 
mind. Faith generates understanding 
that reaches beyond logic. Only the 
affirmations of faith can completely 
answer the negations of skepticism. 
Faith is affirmed when the Bible is 
read with thoughtfulness and ynder- 
standing, when God is worshipped 
with sincerity, when prayer is prac- 
ticed with devotion, when living bears 
to Christ. Faith like all 
things vital, must grow, else it dies. 
To be equal to your growing life, to 
measure up to the widening of mind 
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and deepening of intellect, your faith 
must expand, become more meaning- 
ful, give increasing significance to life 
in all its facets. There must be 
growth and deepening in your per- 
ception of the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the salvation of 
Christ. As a spiritual creature you 
must gain new insight into the mean- 
ing of sin, love, atonement, regenera- 
tion, sacrifice, stewardship and serv- 
ice. The LSA offers you a fellow- 
ship in Bible study, prayer, worship 
and Christian service. The students 
of the LSA will impress you with 
their earnestness, genuineness and 
devotion in their search for the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. With them 
you will grow in spiritual stature. 
Closely related to what I have said 
is the matter of the Social Gospel. 
A saving faith is a faith of social con- 
sequence. At the University your 
thinking will be oriented towards the 
political, economic, and social prob- 
lems that press for solution upon the 
Great Society. Crime and punish- 
ment, marriage and divorce, poverty 
in the midst of plenty, race prejudice, 
democracy and the rule of the mass, 
and, most crucially now, war and 
peace—all raise issues to which the 
serious and reflective thinking of in- 
telligent citizens must be directed. In 
terms of these problems, what are the 
social connotations of the Christian 
Gospel? Must we not as Christians, 
grapple with these problems and 
grow in awareness of social sin mani- 
festing itself in mass prejudice, race 
bigotry,, class selfishness, national 
egoism? Must not Christian faith 
project itself into the solution of 
these problems through the genera- 


tion of goodwill, charity, tolerance, 
sympathy, respect for personality and 
a sense of justice? The young men 
and women of the LSA show lively 
interest in the exploration of these 
questions. Why not join them in 
learning the meaning of Christian 


‘citizenship? 


Finally, John, I urge you to identi- 
fy yourself with the LSA because it 
will deepen your appreciation of the 
Church and make you more mindful 
of the obligations owing it. We 
Christians often forget that we are 
part of a world-wide communion of 
believers, that ours is an ecumenical 
faith, transcending the bounds of 
race and nation. Sometimes we let 
our denominational loyalty replace 
loyalty to the Christ-centered Church 
of the world. Lutheranism has not 
escaped the blight of this narrowness. 
Not only have Lutheran bodies often 
shown some sense of exclusiveness 
in failing to cooperate with other 
Christians in the advancement of 
common interests and the prosecu- 
tion of common tasks, but they have 
even let the differences between 
themselves serve as a bar to a com- 
mon fellowship in Christ’s name. But 
the LSA, John, does not inquire 
whether you are American Lutheran, 
United Lutheran, Swedish Lutheran, 
Norwegian Lutheran or Missouri 
Lutheran. All are welcome. More- 
over, there are other Christian groups 
on the campus with which the LSA 
often cooperates in a common pro- 
gram of fellowship and service. If 
for no other reason than that it will 
give you a larger vision of the Church, 
affiliation with the LSA should be an 
enriching experience in your life. 


I also suggest that you would be 
made more mindful of your responsi- 
bility to the Church. It needs your 
like, John. The Church needs the 
services of all trained and educated 
young men and women. There is a 
place for leadership within the 
Church by laymen—laymen who know 
the Church’s history, its mission, its 
problems, its weaknesses and failures 
as well as its strength and its achieve- 
ments. Great tasks face it these days 
and in those ahead. More than ever 
the Church must measure up to its 
responsibility of preaching the Chris- 
tian Gospel both as an evangelical 
force in the lives of individual men 
and women and as a social dynamic 
in the reconstruction of a social order 
rent by disunity and bleeding unto 
death. But the Church will prove in- 
adequate to this task unless it puri- 
fies itself within, shakes itself loose 
from complacency and rises above in- 
ternal divisiveness. Intelligence, vi- 
sion, loyalty and a sense of responsi- 
bility are required of the Church’s 
leadership. Through your work with 
the LSA you will be the better 
trained to contribute to that leader- 
ship. 

In summary, John, I am confident 
in saying that the LSA will bring in- 
to your student life the warmth of 
good fellowship, the enrichment of 
deepening spiritual experience, a 
more acute awareness of your rela- 
tion to the Church. I am sure, there- 
fore, that when the time comes for 
you to look in retrospect on four 
years of association with fellow 
Christians in the LSA you will say 
with me, “It was good to have been 
there.” 


THE WAR AND THE BIBLE 


From all parts of the world come reports of an 
upward surge of hunger for the Bible and for what the 
Bible can give to human hearts. Yet the Bible, the world 
The war is to blame for this. 
To mention one example, during the summer the bind- 
ery of the British and Foreign Bible Society was prac- 
tically destroyed by an incendiary bomb. The American 
Bible Society had to take on added responsibilities. Its 
emergency projects include 130,000 Spanish Bibles form- 
erly printed in London, 10,000 Russian Testaments and 
150,000 Gospels, reprinting the Slovak Bible in Prague, 
50,000 Gospels of John for Greek war prisoners, 10,000 
Bibles for churches in southern France, and 600 pulpit 
Bibles for army chapels. Since the British people have 
consistently contributed five times per capita the amount 
given by our American people for the Bible cause, it is 
only right that our churches should contribute liberally 


over, is harder to get. 


to the regular and emergency needs of the American 
Bible Society —“Lutheran Companion.” 
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GET A TRANSFER 


If you are on the gloomy line, 
Get a transfer. 

If you’re inclined to fret and pine, 
Get a transfer. 

Get off the track of Doubt and Gloom, 

Get on a Sunshine Train, there’s room, 
Get a transfer. 

If you ate on the Worry Train, 
Get a transfer. 

You must not stay there and complain: 
Get a transfer. 

The Cheerful Cars are passing through, 

And there is lots of room for you, 
Get a transfer. 

If you are on the Grouchy Track, 
Get a transfer. 

Just take a Happy Special back, 
Get a transfer. 

Jump on the train and pull the rope, 

That lands you at the Station Hope, 
Get a transfer. 


—‘Canadian Baptist” 
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Senior and Young Peoples | opics 


SENIOR TOPICS FOR JUNE 


June 7, 1942 
First Sunday after Trinity 
DANGER SPOTS 
I John 2:15-17 
Rey. Marshall E. Brenneman, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Every Christian young person is a potential legion 
for Christ! The Scripture Lesson suggests that. John 
was writing to the Church-at-large in this epistle from 
which our lesson is taken. He was writing to add to 
their joy (1:4), to guard them against sin (2:1), to warn 
them against false teachers (2:26), and to strengthen 
their faith in Christ (5:13). As such it was for them and 
it is for us “an Epistle of Certainties.” 

If we were to read part of the book that precedes 
the lesson of tonight, say, from the twelfth verse on, we 
would immediately discover that he was addressing this 
treatise to very specific age groups. Verse 14b tells us 
he is writing to young people. Why? Because they are 
strong! They are strong in days, for life is before them. 
They are strong in idealism, for they are not spoiled by 
sordidness of this world. They are strong in hope and 
faith, for they believe human nature can be changed. 
They are strong in adventure, for they are willing to 
take risks. 

We are studying “Danger Spots” for youth today 
because we are strong! And we want to remain strong 
to inherit the abundant life, for which cause Jesus came 
to the earth. Let us, therefore, begin by asking what it 
is that makes a danger spot for youth. 

That is a danger spot for youth which. separates 
from the abundant life offered by Christ. It is that 
which prohibits a maximum spiritual experience. It is 
that which estranges him from his fellowmen. It is that 
which makes him look upon vocations as merely a liveli- 
hood without realization that it is a service. It is that 
which limits his personality from its fullest and finest 
expression. It is that which makes his soul puny. It is 
that which makes him mean, contemptible, ungracious, 
insincere. It is that which, sometimes disguised like a 
harmless pleasure beckoning to youth, inwardly is a 
vulture of destiny. It is that which is selfish, without 
thought to God or man. It is a caution sign on the 
highway of our life. Just as we drive carefully on a 
public highway, so must we practice “safety first” on 
the highway of life. 


Youth’s Religion 

One of the danger spots for youth today is to be 
found in the realm of his religion. He has been told by 
some people that it doesn’t much matter what he be- 
lieves about man or God. He has been told, too, that 
since God governs the universe, there is little that he 
can do anyway. He has been instructed in certain re- 
ligious rites that have almost come to be a fetish. He 
looks upon the world in dismay. Here, in the most 
intimate activity of his life, he has met a danger spot. 


It does matter what one believes about God. And it 
does matter what one believes about man. For we learn 
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to love man as we love God. If God is impersonal, then 
our fellowship with other folks is likely to be impersonal. 
But if we love God, Who is personal, then our fellowship 
with others takes on new meaning and new relationships. 


Jesus said that if He were lifted up, all men would 
be drawn unto Him. That means simply this: If we 
were to erect here in this room a pole, and persons 
from all parts of the house came toward that pole, we 
would naturally come together. We couldn’t do other- 
wise. So it is in our worship of God. What we think 
of God is what we think of other folks, for love of fel- 
lows is based upon love of God (Mark 12:29-31). 

It is not our purpose to define God, for definitions 
by their very nature limit, yet it is our purpose to be 
on guard against the danger spot that it doesn’t really 
matter what we think about it. We know about God 
through Christ. Christ taught that God was friendly, 
loving, law-abiding, active, creative, intelligent, power- 
ful, that He expressed Himself through personality, and 
that ultimately He was mystery. None of us would 
want to believe in a God that we could define in every 
detail. But we do want to believe in a God that can 
reveal Himself, not only in His supreme revelation of 
His Son, but in Scripture, in our feeling of Him at times 
of crisis and intense joy, through His manifestations in 
nature, in the sacraments of the Church. We share 
Catherine Cate Coblentz’ thought about God when she 
says, “God is beauty, God is love, God is understanding, 
God is quietness and rest, God is peace. God is the 
song of ecstacy, that bursts in the spring-time; God is 
the blue of a calm day in summer. God is the faith 
where there is no reason for faith. God is the voice of 
a bell, the peal of a trumpet. God is timeless, spaceless. 
God is all heights and all depths. God is law and the 
maker of law. God is beyond all and in all. God is 
simplicity, enveloped by us in complexity. God is per- 
fection among imperfections. God is a perfect poem, 
God is God.” Yes, it makes all the difference in the 
world what we think about God. And as young people, 
let us not fall into the rut of disillusionment by catering 
to this danger spot. 


Youth’s Thought About Man 

Another danger spot is our thought about man, Men 
have used other men for their own advantage many 
times, rather than share with them the gifts of a benefi- 
cent God. Man was created in the image of God. We 
must remember that! Man is a living being, with power 
to become a co-creator with God. Man dwells in a 
human body that was called by Paul, the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. I can, therefore, do nothing to my body 
or with it that will make it unworthy to house the Spirit 
of God. Man has a mind that can think God’s thoughts 
after Him, a mind that can think, and know, and appre- 
ciate values. Man has a soul capable of kinship with the, 
Divine Personality of God. Some men think man simply 
to be the crown of creation. God thinks of him a little 
lower than the angels. And for man, Christ died. We 
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must remember that, too! The caution sign on the high- 
way of life reminds us there is a danger spot facing the 
world today. How will we overcome it? 


War 

This leads to a third danger spot facing youth to- 
day. It is War. What shall we think about it? No mat- 
ter how skillful may be our armed forces’ activity, no 
matter how much money we spend for munitions, no 
matter how many tanks or airplanes, or destroyers we 
create, peace will not come that way. Peace is a by- 
product of life well-lived. We cannot earn it. We can- 
not fight for a permanent peace, only a temporary one. 
Yet there are warmongers in the world who glorify it, 
for their own gain. We are patriots to be sure. We 
are citizens of the land of the free and the home of the 
brave. But we are Christians, too. And we must not be 
blinded to the facts. 


Christ lived at a time of confused thinking about 
God, and man and war. He lived to show God glory by 
self-sacrifice, by doing good to all mankind. Through 
prayer and worship, communion and fellowship, He 
learned that to trust in God made Him and all who 
would follow Him “more than conquerors.” 


June 14, 1942 
Second Sunday after Trinity 
THE FIRST MAN WHO DIED FOR 
CHRIST—STEPHEN 


Acts 7:55-60 
Rev. Mead A. Rugh, Charleroi, Pa. 


(It is urgently advised that all who attend the League meetings 
shall read the entire scriptural record concerning Stephen before 
coming to the meeting. Previous announcement to this effect should 
be made. Read Acts 6:1-8:8.) 


Our topic contains a statement of fact—that Stephen 
was the first man who died for Christ. Many, many 
others have died in the ages since, even in our own time, 
because they believed in Jesus. And it would not be 
safe to say, in view of the events and circumstances in 
the world today, that such a fate could never befall us. 
Hence it is appropriate and important that we should 
study together the story of Stephen, the first Christian 
martyr. 

How It Started—Social Missions 

Among the church activities at the very beginning 
of the Christian Church was the work of caring for the 
needy among the members. Today we call it Social 
Missions. This work developed until the Apostles real- 
ized it was interfering with their ministry of the Word 
and their more distinctly spiritual service. So they chose 
“seven men of good report, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom”, to care for the social mission phase of the 
work. 

We should notice that, in the election of the seven 
deacons, Stephen was the first to be chosen, and that 
we are told that he was “a man full of faith and of the 
Holy Spirit.”” He was undoubtedly more outstanding than 
any other, and so the first one thought of by all. 


The Cause of the Trouble 
Some might say if Stephen had only minded his 
own business, and had stuck to the job given him, that 
is, seeing to it that the widows of the Hellenist Jews 
were properly cared for, he would have avoided a serious 
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argument, and would not have suffered a cruel death by 
stoning. 

But he was so “full of grace and power” that he 
“wrought great wonders and signs among the people.” 
Of course, there were, as always, those who, inspired 
by Satan, were ready to oppose anyone working by the 
inspiration and power of the Holy Spirit for the ad- 
vancement of God’s kingdom. And when they were 
unable to answer his sound arguments, they would not 
yield, but only were fired with angry resentment, and 
determined to get rid of him, although it required the 
most fraudulent and unjust procedure.- They used false 
propaganda, just as is done by many now who are not 
able to gain their evil purposes by fair means. Un- 
doubtedly, Stephen’s calm and holy appearance aggra- 
vated his opponents all the more. 


Stephen’s Defense 

We may wonder why Stephen consumed so much 
time, and took such an apparently round-about way to 
answer his opponents. It might be that he hoped that 
time would cool the heat of their anger. But, more im- 
portant, he was showing them that he was wholly 
familiar with the history of his people, and that opposi- 
tion to God’s servants and God’s will was characteristic 
of them. Stephen’s address is a wonderful summary of 
Hebrew history. 

Finally, however, his indignation was so aroused by 
their opposition to God and His truth, that he burst 
forth in condemnation of them. He said they were stub- 
born, unwilling to hear or heed the truth, resisting the 
Holy Spirit, as their fathers had done, who had killed 
those who prophesied the.coming of Christ. Then Stephen 
uttered what was perhaps the most stinging rebuke of 
all, when he told his assailants that they had betrayed 
and murdered Christ, Whom he spoke of as “the 
Righteous One,” and he added that they had not kept 
the law, which they thought they had kept perfectly. 


The Climax—The First Martyr 

Now the anger of Stephen’s critics knew no bounds. 
His godly appearance and his devout utterance only 
added fresh fuel to the already blazing fire. They dragged 
him out of the city and stoned him to death, as he prayed, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. Lord, do not reckon this 
sin against them.” 

Thus the first Christian martyr bore witness to the 
importance of his Christian faith, The word martyr is 
from the Greek word meaning witness. 

Notice that this first martyr was not one of the 
twelve Apostles. He was not an ordained minister. He- 
was a layman, a church councilman. 

The reason Stephen got into trouble and lost his 
life was that he couldn’t keep his religion to himself, as 
most people are so well satisfied to do. He was just so 
filled with joy, satisfaction and confidence, because of 
his faith in Jesus, that he couldn’t keep quiet. We won- 
der at his courage and daring, but so it has ever been 
with those who have yielded themselves wholly to the 
will of God and the direction of His Spirit. 


The Results 
A saying often repeated is, “The blood of the mar- 
tyrs has become the seed of the Church.” Strange as 
it may seem, Stephen’s death accomplished great good. 
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The young man Saul (later called Paul) took charge of 
the outer garments of those who stoned Stephen, and 
he “fully approved of his murder.” And, although Saul 
engaged in the most severe persecution of the Chris- 
tians after that, the time came, before many years, that a 
complete change in his life and attitude took place. We 
are fully justified in believing that the sight of Stephen’s 
innocent face, and the hearing of his prayer, never whol- 
ly faded from Saul’s mind. Perhaps Stephen’s death 
resulted in the conversion of the greatest missionary the 
Church has had. 

As an immediate result of the martyrdom of Stephen 
the disciples fled from Jerusalem to various places. Philip, 
the second. one chosen among the seven deacons, went 
to Samaria, and as a result of his work “there was much 
joy in that city.” Thus the Gospel was spread abroad 
much more widely than it would have been had the dis- 
ciples been permitted to remain undisturbed in Jeru- 
salem. 

Finally, the result for Stephen was most: glorious, 
for he was removed from all the suffering and hardship 
of this life, and taken to the blessed fellowship of his 
Lord. Whom he loved so well. 


What About Ourselves? 

What would we do if an attempt were made to force 
us to give up our Christian faith? Oh, but that would 
never happen in America, where we have such complete 
religious freedom! So some might say, but our Lutheran 
brethren elsewhere in the world today are suffering very 
severe persecution for their faith. The privileges of 
teaching and worship are denied them. 

It is not impossible that persecution might come 
here in America. How would it affect us? Does our 
faith in Jesus Christ mean enough to us to lead us to 
face death, if necessary, rather than to give it up or to 
deny Christ? Perhaps persecution would do good in the 
Church in America. 


June 21, 1942 
Third Sunday after Trinity 
THE BEST JOB FOR A GIRL 
I Thessalonians 5:14-23 
Sister Jane Wirt, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Introduction 

It would be neither wise nor true to say that the 
best job for every girl is the job of the deaconess. In the 
first place, this work cannot be considered a job in the 
same sense that other occupations can be. It is a call- 
ing—a vocation—to which there must be a whole hearted 
dedication. It is not a job to “try-out” and then give up 
for something more desirable. Only the young woman 
who feels that God has called her to this service should 
enter a Motherhouse as a candidate. We can, if we will, 
serve God in every avenue of our daily lives, and the 
best job for anyone is the one where she is fulfilling 
God’s will for her life. 


History : 
A young woman who is considering the diaconate 
as her life work, will, of course, know something. of the 
history of this “ministry of mercy.’ The diaconate is 
almost as old as the Christian Church. Paul, in writing 
to the Romans (Romans 16:1) says: “I commend unto 
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you Phebe our sister, which is a servant of the church 
which is at Cenchrea.” Phebe was a recognized servant 
of the church, and was held in honor by Paul, for he 
entrusted his precious letter to the Roman Christians to 
her for delivery. In its early development, the diaconate 
was not a full-time service. Devoted Christian women 
gave of their time and energy freely and gladly to help 
the poor and needy, widows and orphans. The diaconate 
reached its highest development in the fourth century 
for at this time Chrysostom, famous bishop of the early 
Church, had some forty deaconesses assisting him in his 
Church at Constantinople. The duties of these early 
deaconesses were to aid the poor, comfort the sorrow- 
ing, minister to the sick, instruct the women and girls 
who desired baptism and admittance into the Church, 
and to do it all from love of their Master. By the ninth 
century the office was practically lost to the Church, not 
through any lack of consecration on the part of women, 
but because of the changes which took place in the 
general life and activities of the Church. Cloistered life 
was beginning to play an important part and the nun 
was taking the place of the deaconess. 


The Modern Diaconate 

The diaconate, as we know it today, owes much to 
Theodore Fliedner, a German Lutheran pastor, who, 
led by the Spirit of God, became the father of the 
modern diaconate. In 1836, with an unfaltering faith 
in the goodness and mercy of God and a firm belief in 
the place women could have in the work of the Church, 
he began the first motherhouse of deaconesses with one 
candidate. Gertrude Reichardt, the daughter of a physi- 
cian, was forty-eight years old at the time, October 20th, 
1836, she and Pastor Fliedner met in a memorable con- 
versation, and laid the foundation for the training of 
women as servants of the Christian Church. She had 
had much experience in nursing, was a devoted Chris- 
tian, and seemed to be providentially sent to begin a 
work which was regarded with doubts and misgivings 
by many people. From this humble beginning have come 
more than one hundred Motherhouses, with 35,000 sis- 
ters serving in over 11,000 fields of labor. In addition 
to this large number, there are at least 10,000 in other 
Protestant Churches who may trace their beginnings to 
Father Fliedner, as he is lovingly called. 


Beginnings in America 

For almost one hundred years, the churches in 
America have been blessed with the loving service of 
deaconesses. The first Motherhouse in our country was 
started in Pittsburgh in 1849 by four sisters brought 
here by Pastor Fliedner. The work, however, did not 
fulfill its original purpose nor the hopes of Rev. William 
Passavant, who was largely responsible for its begin- . 
ning. In thirty-five years only sixteen candidates were 
secured for the work, The first American deaconess was 
Katherine Louise Marthens who was consecrated in 1849 
and continued faithfully for nearly. fifty years in the 
calling. The work here lacked the organization and per- . 
sonal counseling which had been of so much help to the 
Kaiserswerth sisters, and so did not grow as rapidly. 
Near the end of the nineteenth century, however, a new 
era dawned for deaconess work here in America. There 
was a better spirit among the churches and the people 
as a whole had less suspicion of things which were re- 
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garded as “Romish.” In 1888 the Mary J. Drexel 
Motherhouse in Philadelphia was established and in 1895 
the Motherhouse in Baltimore. These two belong to 
the United Lutheran Church. There are seven other 
Motherhouses in America today. 


The Work of a Deaconess 


What does a deaconess do? This is a question often 
asked by those who are not familiar with the diaconate. 
The deaconess is a servant of her Master, and for His 
sake of His Church and His children. The motto of the 
diaconate is “Your Servants for Jesus’ Sake.” The word 
“deaconess” means “servant.” Wherever there is a 
need for love, offered in the name of Christ, the deacon- 
ess may find her work. In the hospital, ministering to 
the souls as well as the bodies of men and women; in 
orphanages, giving to motherless and fatherless little 
children the love which is in the heart of all Christian 
women for children who need care and training, under- 
standing and love. Here the deaconess has the rare 
privilege of leading boys and girls given into her care 
to Christ, helping them both by precept and example to 
know Him as Saviour and Friend. Little bodies must 
be clothed and fed, but little souls, too, must be nour- 
ished on the Word of God if we are to have a nation 
of Christian men and women. In her care for orphan 
children, the deaconess hears the words of her Master: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” The 
aged and infirm also offer an opportunity for the minis- 
try of mercy, for here the deaconess is privileged to 
serve those who are no longer able to help themselves, 
and she is ready and able to fill the closing days of their 
lives in this world with joy and peace by ministering to 
their bodily needs and also through the spiritual minis- 
tries of prayer and Christian fellowship. The under- 
privileged of large cities; girls away from their own 
homes; those who have broken the laws of both God 
and man and are in corrective institutions; the homeless 
and neglected; all come within the circle of the ministry 
of mercy. The deaconess may also find her place in a 
congregation of our Church, working as an aid to the 
Pastor, assisting him in the care of the sick and shut- 
ins; with the training of the children of the parish; in 
regular parish calling; in the organizational work; in 
fact, in all phases of the life and work of the Church. 


Qualifications 

What are the qualifications necessary for the young 
woman who wishes to give herself to this service? She 
must be between the ages of twenty and thirty-six, un- 
married or a widow without children, without home ob- 
ligations which would interfere with her calling. She 
must be in good health—the importance of this cannot 
be overlooked—must have the written consent of her 
parents and the recommendation of her Pastor. She 
must have at least two years’ college training or its 
equivalent and be willing to adapt herself to the rules 
and regulations of the Motherhouse. 


Above All 


The chief qualification, without which all others 
would be superfluous, is a sincere desire to offer her 
life in loving and self-forgetful service to the Christ 
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who gave all for her. No young woman should enter the 
diaconate because she has failed in another vocation or 
because life has brought disappointments and perhaps 
even deep sorrow. Only those who feel that God has 
called them to this service should consider entering it. 
This should be a matter of prayerful consideration and 
should be discussed with a trusted Christian friend, pref- 
erably her pastor. All noble qualities of mind and soul 
that one may possess, and what one may by the grace 
of God become, are needed for the young woman who 
enters the diaconate. This does not mean that candi- 
dates must reach a degree of perfection. If this were 
true, we would have no deaconesses. If the consecration 
is complete, God will give the strength and grace neces- 
sary for every task. 


The Garb 


A uniform garb is prescribed for the deaconesses 
and is not to be changed for other clothing. The garb 
is worn for several reasons: (1) It is economical of time 
and means; (2) creates a feeling of unity and fellowship 
between the sisters; and (3) serves as a protection dur- 
ing service. 


Support» 

A Lutheran Deaconess does not receive a salary but 
is granted a quarterly allowance by her Motherhouse. 
This allowance is needed only for personal expenses as 
all other needs are met by the Motherhouse—clothing, 
medical care, etc. This enables the deaconess to be free 
from all worry regarding the material necessities of 
life, and to give her entire thought to her work. When 
she is no longer able to serve, because of old age or ill- 
ness, the Motherhouse is her home where she is given 
every care. 


Compensations 


There are those people, even among the members of 
the Church, who believe that a deaconess is required to 
sacrifice too much for her work. It is indeed true that 
sacrifices are necessary, but this is true of anyone who 
lives a sincere Christian life. Jesus indeed said: “He 
that taketh not his cross and followeth after Me, is not 
worthy of me.” Sacrifices for those we love are no 
longer sacrifices. The compensations of the work far 
out-weigh the sacrifices, for the deaconess has the joy 
of knowing that she is serving others in the name of 
her Lord; of bringing joy to many hearts; she has the 
companionship of the finest people on earth, the mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. “He that loseth his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s shall find it.” 


Vow 


A deaconess does not take a vow. She is bound only 
by love and by the desire to serve. It is true she is 
bound by her promise to God to live as a Christian, to 
obey all rightful authority and to sincerely perform the 
work of a deaconess of the Church. Each year of serv- 
ice brings added joy and greater blessing, and rarely do 
we find a sister leaving the work of serving love to 
which she has given her life. 


“Only one life to live, 

Soon it is past; 

Only what’s done for Christ, 
Will last.’ 
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June 28, 1942 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity: 
PATRIOTISM PLUS 
Luke 4:5-8 
Rev. Hermann Miller, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


The lesson from this scripture passage is rather 
easy to get. Jesus declares His loyalty to His Heavenly 
Father despite the temptation of a clever Satan. This 
temptation represents not only one incident in Jesus’ 
life, but really represents a life-long struggle in which 
He was constantly tempted and just as resolutely re- 
sisted temptation and remained loyal to His high call- 
ing as the Son of God. 

Jesus was a patriot of the heavenly kingdom. All 
His days here on earth were spent fighting the good 
fight against the forces of sin and darkness. He was 
like an ambassador from a far-off land, dwelling in the 
tents of men, but speaking of His distant homeland and 
drawing all men to it. 

The topic for today is “Patriotism Plus.” Again, 
it is easy to see how this title is suggested by the scrip- 
ture passage. Jesus’ first loyalty was not to country, 
but to God. His great enemy was not a national foe; 
it was sin wherever it was found. He was a Patriot of 
the heavenly kingdom and of that alone. When He died, 
it was that the kingdom might have a sure foundation 
and that the sons of men might become also sons of 
God. His teachings centered on loyalty to this home- 
land and its great Ruler. But above all, He made his 
homeland our own land. “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God,” He said. Be patriots of this kingdom even as I 
am. 
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The Plus 

This is patriotism plus. We all know what patriot- 
ism is in our day. It does indeed call forth many noble 
qualities in men and women—money, talents, and even 
life and hardship. At best it challenges high ideals and 
offers unselfish satisfaction. But we know that often it 
does not appeal to such high motives, or appeals to them 
falsely; and even at its best, it has failed disastrously in 
attaining to world peace or justice for all nations. 

Therefore, a patriotism plus is given us in our faith. 
It does not divide, but it unites; it points not to a 
human institution, but to a heavenly; its means are not 
those of force and might or even enlightened selfish- 
ness, but of peace, humility, self-sacrifice and faith. 


Problems of a Patriot 

Such patriotism as Jesus had has two effects on us. 
At first they may seem opposite, but they are parts of 
the same thing. It means, first, that in the words of the 
hymn, we are strangers and pilgrims here on earth. 
Heaven is our home and we are here for a brief time 
only, walking between eternity. It means that what is 
of earth is passing and fading, that lasting joys and 
solid treasure are found in heaven and eternal values 
alone. We should never, in fact, feel at home in the 
world, for such a feeling would be a betrayal of our 
heavenly citizenship which Jesus has won for us. We 
know those who are at home among the things of this 
world and heed not the fact that this life is brief and 
fading. Try as we may, we as Christians are not at 
home in the world. We are different and know it. So 
does the world. The fellow who jeers at you for being 
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too good knows it. It is the difference between the spirit 
and the flesh. 

The second thing is that we are here for a purpose 
and though we are but pilgrims here, life is full of 
meaning and joy through God’s grace. Being patriotic 
to our real homeland makes all the better citizens of 
this world. We are to live as befits our station as sons 
of God and heirs of everlasting life, to build in this life 
and world a picture of the Heavenly Kingdom. It is a 
weak and vague copy painted with feeble, trembling 
hands, but it shows that as Christians, our loyalty to the 
other world makes us most active in this. When the 
colonists from Europe settled in America they made, 
each of them, a little Germany, a little England, a little 
Italy or Bohemia as the case might be. We must make 
about us a little kingdom of God if we are true to our 
nature as the adopted sons of God. 


Defending the Borders 
A patriot usually has the chance of fighting for his 
country and he must defend, above all, its borders against 
invasion. We here on earth who: confess Christ are on 
the firing line; we are defending the borders of this king- 
dom of God. Here are some of the problems of defend- 
ing the borders. You can think of more. 


Jesus never wanted harmony for harmony’s sake. He 
liked to have people live at peace with each other, but 
he was never for having peace at the expense of princi- 
ple. Therefore, He did not hesitate to say that He had 
come to set father against son and husband against wife. 
The simple fact is that a strong Christian life can di- 
vide as well as unite. Loyalty to the kingdom means 
leading a new life and such a life, when lived vigorously, 
is sure to arouse opposition. “Blessed are those who are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake’”’ is a warning as well 
as a blessing. In ancient Rome, the common people did 
not like Christians because they were “exclusive.” They 
kept apart from others, not because they were spiritually 
proud, but because they had a different hope and life. 
One of the criticisms of the modern Christian is that he 
is not different enough. He lives too much like anyone 
else. What do you think of this point? How true is it; 
how can this objection be met? 


Patriotism to Heaven sometimes conflicts with loyal- 
ty to nation. The Christian is always struggling against 
sin and evil and he also feels the ties which unite Chris- . 
tians in different lands. It is hard for him to see another 
land absolutely wrong and his own dead right. It is 
hardest of all to see the wrath of man working the 
righteousness of God, especially when it involves tak- 
ing human lives. When the Christian does fight, he is 
unwilling to die for mere nationalism; it must be a 
higher goal even than that. It must be for a world in 
which righteousness, justice and peace have a better 
chance. Some think honestly that no fighting can bring 
this; others believe it can, even though imperfectly. But 
all agree that patriotism can often conflict with loyalty 
to the cause of Christ when it is mere nationalism. 


Yet the problem has another side. The two patriot- 
isms may differ at vital points, yet they agree, too. When 
we say religion is the basis of democracy, we really 
mean that if democracy is to work, it will be because it 
expresses what is important in our faith. It will exalt 
God and man. The land with a democracy like that de- 
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mands allegiance. But it does not mean that religion 
will blindly swallow the injustices, hardships, waste and 
sinfulness in the name of democracy. The Christian al- 
ways demands the right of being his own country’s 
severest critic, just as he is his own harshest judge. 
Loyalty to the heavenly kingdom never thinks in 
terms of human boundaries. The world is all chopped 
up into different economic classes, into varying social 
and racial groups and into conflicting language divi- 
sions. Now these boundaries which mean’so much to 
the prejudices of men will never do for the Christian. 
He wants a united world; He believes in missions which 
will unite people on the only basis on which they can 
be united . . . loyalty to Jesus. Thus he steps on toes 
all the time. He doesn’t care for the barriers even though 
they may protect him with a higher material standard 
of living; he doesn’t mind disturbing other religions; 
he wants all nations united in service of the one true 


God. 


Rewards of Patriotism 

The patriot is amply rewarded by thoughts of the 
land that will prosper by his efforts. Yet the Christian 
patriot has even more encouragement. The secular 
patriot can never be sure of the ultimate triumph of his 
cause. Many a nation has gone down to defeat, never to 
rise again. Not so the kingdom of God. We have God’s 
own promise and that cannot fail. Our reward will be 
the Church Triumphant. Equally important is the fact 
that he who is faithful to his heavenly citizenship will 
always be at peace with God. Though he may and will 
sin, yet as he has faith, God will be with him, guiding, 
comforting and inspiring. Such a companion means joy 
on earth and peace in heaven. 

We serve in a noble army of those who have gone 
ahead and those who will follow after. Arise, let us take 
our places. with the higher patriots of the kingdom, 
steadfast in face of the foe, putting our trust in Him 
who will not fail us. 


Young People’s Topics For June 


Theme: “Difficult Do’s”’ 


June 7, 1942 
First Sunday after Trinity 
TO SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
Matthew 6:33 
Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Priority 
Priority is an old word with a new and powerful 
meaning today. Decisions based on necessity now con- 
trol the disposition and use of all raw materials. Alloca- 
tions are made with the service in mind only of the 
supreme need and purpose. 
God’s, too, is an “all-out” program. He is the great 
Totalitarian. Christ’s claim is absolute. The difference 
between the dictatorships is that while man-made abso- 


lutism leads only to subjugation and slavery, Christ’s . 


way is life and freedom. 

Jesus gives priority to the “Search for the King- 
dom of God.” It is a Divine command, but He follows 
it with a promise, if we are obedient, “and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” The test of the Christian is 
in the prior claim. The Christian puts the Kingdom first, 
in thought, ambition, energy, will, desire, investment. 

First Things First 

Jesus asks us to put first things first, and secondary 
things second. He does not ask us to have no care for 
the body nor leave our fields uncultivated, but He does 
say that we should not be so anxiously concerned about 
these and then foolishly neglect to cultivate the higher 
things which absolutely insure the lower, and give to 
man and nations that for which they profess to strive. 
This may seem like life up-side down to us, to seek 
first the Kingdom of God, but it is God’s common sense, 
even if it isn’t ours. We should leave our feverish anxi- 
ety to the heathen. The Gracious Father in Heaven 
knows that we need such earthly things as food, cloth- 
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ing and shelter, and as a good Father He will provide 
them for us. He even provides them to those who do 
not serve Him. Christ wants us to give ourselves over, 
body and soul, to the highest and best He has ever 
shown us, the Kingdom of God. And you will find that 
the things you have been all your life trying to multiply 
will come by addition. Too few people put the Kingdom 
first. They put little religion into their life, once a week, 
perhaps. Living on a minimum of the most important 
and central thing in life will in time impoverish the life. 
You will find your life bankrupt. 


Birds and Lilies an Example 

In order to help start men toward this divine phi- 
losophy of life, Jesus tells us to look into nature to see 
what is revealed there of the character and work of the 
Heavenly Father. The birds of the air are not valuable. 
They even do nothing toward securing their own daily 
bread except to grab what they find. They do not sow 
or reap or gather into barns, and yet they do not starve. 
The Heavenly Father feeds them. He had supplied the 
melting snows, the springs, the streams and the rivers 
in order to slake the thirst of beast and man. He has 
clothed the lilies of the field with such beauty that, so 
we are told, even the rich and luxurious King Solomon 
was not arrayed like them. If God gives so much thought 
and care for the birds, beasts, fish and flowers, do you 
think He would be so inconsiderate as not to provide 
for those Whom He had created in His own image and 
likeness? He surely will not let us starve as we are on 
our way to the Heavenly Kingdom. 

In Romans 14:17, the Holy Spirit says: “The King- 
dom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and joy and peace in the Holy Spirit.” There is 
eating and drinking in the Kingdom of God, but there 
are other things which are more important, and the 
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neglect of these will interfere with the enjoyment of the 
former. If there is any lack anywhere or at any time 
for the things of the body, it will be because there is 
an absence of righteousness, joy and peace in the Holy 
Spirit. It will be because men and nations are not seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God. 


God Fulfills His Promise 

Many people reason that to be a Christian means 
that most other things will be subtracted. They forget 
His Word, “. . . all these things shall be added unto 
you.” The only people who have all things are the peo- 
ple who have the one thing. “The heathen have many 
cares, Christians but one. He who takes to heart this 
one becomes free from all others.” 


We cannot be ignorant of the covenant which God 
has made with us as well as every living thing, to pro- 
vide for the wants and needs of our temporal life. And 
He always graciously fulfills His promise. You doubt- 
less, like myself, have seen pictures, for example, in 
India, where around the full granaries lie people who 
have starved to death and others who are standing or 
lying with hands outstretched in vain. Did God forget 
His covenant? Indeed no. The failure to provide is not 
in Him, for He gave the sun and the rain which caused 
the full granary. The fault lies with those who own 
the full granary; they have not sought His Kingdom 


first, or they would have clothed and fed the least of 


these, His children. It is because of man’s inhumanity 
to man that people are in need and that we have in- 
justices and woes. 


A Practical Question For All 

I wonder what the answers would be if each one 
were to ask himself the question, “Am I seeking first 
the Kingdom of God?’ Don’t we, many times, put 
money, comfort, clothes, food, success and position first 
in our lives? Don’t we, many times, worry about these, 
when it would be so simple to just reverse our thinking. 
These things would all come to us, if we would just 
seek His Kingdom first. No, success, position, money 
and the like may not be added as we think they should 
be, but rather as God thinks best for us. 


Put Jesus Christ and His way of life first in your 
life and you will find all has been added of earthly 
things. And you will find a peace and joy that passes 
all understanding. 


June 14, 1942 
Second Sunday after Trinity 


TO THINK ON THESE THINGS 
Philippians 4:8 
Mrs, Charles A. Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

For years now we have been talking of realism, and 
almost inevitably the word has begun to imply dirt, 
vermin and moral putrefaction. We have read it in our 
literature, and heard a great deal about it from the plat- 
form. We have been told long and loud what’s wrong 
with us. We have learned to criticize the Church. We 
have learned to ‘criticize the government. You would 
think, to hear us talk, that very few contributions were 
being made anywhere to our well-being. If what a 
speaker says isn’t unsightly, it isn’t real. He just isn’t 
a brave soul unless he speaks out the least attractive side 
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of his mind. And all the while, passed over, neglected 
and quite forgotten, is so much good that folks could say. 


A Good Habit 

The Apostle Paul in this letter to the Philippians, 
from which our scripture is taken, is trying to tell those 
people that seeing some good in people and organiza- 
tions is a good habit to form. And it is a good habit for 
us today, a time in which we are apt to give such unjust 
criticism. A legend is told of Jesus, as He was going 
through a village, He noticed a group of people stand- 
ing around a dead dog. All the people were finding 
fault with the dead animal who was an unsightly crea- 
ture. When Jesus came to the group of people and 
looked at the dog, He said, “That dog has beautiful 
white teeth.” Jesus was looking for some good in the 
animal and He found it. He carried that same spirit 
throughout His entire ministry here on earth. Can we, 
who profess to be His followers, do less? We must 
form the habit of looking for the good in everybody. 


Someone once asked the curator of an academy of 
fine arts regarding the pictures of a certain artist, “What 
do you consider the defects in his works?” The curator 
replied, “We do not look for defects here, but for excel- 
lence.” That is the spirit of Jesus. If there is any vir- 
tue, He will find it. If Christ looked upon us as we 
often look upon others, finding and bringing out their 
faults and flaws, and judged us by what He found in 
our lives, not many of us would grow into things of 
beauty. 

Gossiping 

How we like to do this! It wouldn’t be so bad if 
we told the good things about people, but the tendency 
always is to “dig up the dirt” about others. And then, 
if we would only speak the truth about the “dirt” that 
we know, but we weak human beings do like to augment 
a bit of gossip and make it sound a little worse, so that 
in the end the little dirt has become a lot larger than 
what it really is. The instructions given with a certain 
fountain pen run something like this, “When this pen 
flows too freely, it is a sign that it is nearly empty, and 
should be filled.” The caution would seem to apply also 
to human beings. Gossip, slander, idle chatter, all testi- 
fy to the emptiness of the mind and are a damaging 
sign. 

“As a Man Thinketh” 

We are told, “As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he.” What kind of thoughts do you think? Are they 
pure and just thoughts? Part of a definition of a Chris- 
tian reads something like this: “A Christian is a mind 
through which Christ thinks.’ From this part of the 
definition we might ask ourselves this question, “Has 
my mind been a channel through which Christ could 
do His thinking?’ We. are so apt to crowd our minds 
with thoughts unworthy of a Christian. We overempha- 
size the evil which we imagine in other lives and fail 
to note the virtues. If our minds have become reservoirs 
of thoughts which are out of harmony with God’s truth 
and His will for us, let us clean this cesspool of evil 
thinking and fill it with true, honest, pure, lovely thoughts 
and things of good report. Better that our minds be 
vacuums than a harboring place for unholy thinking. 
Let us practice the advice of an unknown author whose. 
poem is entitled: 
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I Know Something Good About You 


Wouldn’t this old world be better 

If the folks we meet would say: 

“I know something good about you,’ 
And then treat us just that way? 


Wouldn't it be fine and dandy 

If each handclasp wacm and true, 
Carried with it this assurance: 

“I know something good about you?” 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If the good that’s in us all 

Were the only thing about us 
That folks bothered to recall? 


Wouldn’t life be lots more happy, 
If we praised the good we see?— 
For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


Wouldn’t it be nice to practice 

That fine way of thinking, too: 

You know something good about me, 

I know something good about you? 
—Author Unknown 
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June 21, 1942 
Third Sunday after Trinity 
TO SPEAK THE TRUTH IN LOVE 


Ephesians 4:15 
Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Brooklyn; N. Y. 


Christ—Truth and Love 

Jesus said, “I am the truth.’’ He was truth personi- 
fied and He was also love. Falsehood, deceit and hate 
were foreign to His nature. He said, “Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” Jesus 
could not tolerate a hypocrite—a person who professes 
to be what he is not. Some of His harshest words, but 
always spoken in love, were spoken to and about such 
people. If we are to be His followers, truthfulness is a 
matter of primary concern—truthfulness in speech, in 
conduct, in character. 


Truth a Fundamental Quality 

It did not just happen that “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness” is one of the Ten Commandments. It is 
a fundamental principle of all decent society. We can- 
not have happy social contacts and good government 
and carry on business without this principle. Many 
years ago an Australian was touring this country. He 
tells how, upon going up the steps of the prison in New 
York City, he inquired of a friend what building it was, 
and the answer was, “The place for all liars.” The 
Australian made this pointed comment: “This answer 
was not a bad one, for there are few who hesitate not to 
depart from the truth, but will commit other crimes 
against society and individuals.” 


Truthfulness a Bond 

Happiness and peace and fellowship between indi- 
viduals as well as groups all depend upon truthfulness. 
A bride and groom pledge love and fidelity each to the 
other and the security and peace of their new home rest 
upon their faithfulness to the vows they have taken. 
Parents must be truthful to their children, and children 
to their parents if real home life is to be established. 
Business depends upon contracts, upon the confidence 
that men in business are honest and worthy of trust. 
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Social clubs are established upon the same principle. 
In electing people to office we hope they will be true 
to the promises they have made; otherwise we have 
little hope for reforms and progress. Nations must show 
good faith in making treaties if a peaceful world is to 
be maintained. 


Be True To Yourself 


“This above all, to thine ownself be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


This is an oft-quoted passage from Shakespeare, 
where a father is counseling his son. And how true it is! 
If we are true to ourselves, we can never be untrue to 
anyone else. In the Old Testament story, Jonathan was 
the son of a king, and if the kingly line had continued, 
he would have ruled after his father. But it pleased 
God to have David become king. Now Jonathan and 
David were close friends, and the fact that David was 
called to rule in place of Jonathan seemed to make their 
friendship more binding rather than disrupt it. Jonathan 
was true to the noble impulses of his own generous 
soul. Being true to yourself is the beginning of all 
truthfulness in relation to others. 


What Would Jesus Do? 


If we would be true followers of Jesus, we must do 
as He did. In John 8:45, Jesus said, “I tell the truth.” 
The closest study of His life will not reveal the slight- 
est deviation from this purpose. He asserted that the 
devil was the father of lies. He spoke the truth when it 
cost Him disciples (Matthew 19:21 and John 6:26, 60, 
66); when it perplexed and pained His friends (Mark 
8:31, 32 and John 16:17); when it cost Him His life 
(John 18:5, 6 and Mark 14:62). The test for us is 
whether we could imagine Jesus telling other than the 
truth in any situation where we might be placed, or the 
business deal in which we might be involved; and how 
He would tell that truth. It is simply unthinkable to 
picture Jesus in any situation where He would cheat or 
lie. We must learn as Christians to take our direction 
from the one unchanging standard of Jesus. Even 
though we may have to proclaim as Tennyson did, “The 
truth against the world”. 


A Large Problem 


The problem of truth is identical with the larger 
problem of living in an un-Christian world. Our world 
is not free because it has not followed truth. Lies offer 
the sure promise of greater entanglements to come. “The 
inconvenience of falsehood is perpetual.” A little white 
lie leads to a light-gray lie, so to a dark-gray and finally 
to a very black lie. This is a normal progress and for- 
tunate is the person who is caught in the first little white 
lie, for they are not apt to go any further. 

How, then, are we to live the truth in this present 
world? It is not a Christian world, neither are we as 
strong and fearless in speaking the truth in love as our 
Lord. He is our ideal and we must try to realize our 
ideal. It won’t be an easy task, but the closer we live 
to this ideal Presence in our everyday lives, the less 
difficult will be this particular do. We will make mis- 
takes, but if we are close to Him in love and devotion, 
He will understand and forgive our failures. 
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June 28, 1942 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity 
DEACONESS SERVICE—AN ADVENTURE 
Acts 9:36-42 
Sister Bessie Engstrom, New York City 


(Note: A packet of deaconess literature has been prepared for 
the preparation and presentation of this topic, Leaders may secure 
this packet, free of charge, by writing to Sister Louise Klein, 12 
North Pulaski Street, Baltimore, Md. We suggest that it be secured 
early so the leader may select and order for general distribution any 
single leaflet desired.) 

“Deaconess work is one of the greatest spiritual 
adventures in the Church of the living Lord. It has en- 
listed a host of some of the most consecrated women in 
Christendom.” So wrote a man recently after careful 
study and observation of the history and service of 


deaconess work. 


A Challenge To Youth 

The challenge to any adventure usually implies ac- 
tive participation by at least two persons or forces— 
the Challenger and the Challenged. The Adventure must 
be sufficiently challenging to engage the attention, the 
will and the action of the one challenged, or it cannot 
be an adventure at all. “Your King and Country Need 
You!” ‘This appeal, posted throughout any country in a 
time of national crisis would obtain the unquestioned 
response of thousands of men and women. “Your King 
and Your Church Need You!” If in every church, next 
Sunday, the assembled worshipers were to see in flam- 
ing letters, this appeal, and every church were to become 
a recruiting office! What then? “Your King and the 
World Need You!” Christians must now think in world- 
terms, and must attempt, not little things, but great 
things for Christ and for His coming. Now, as never 
before, the world needs Christ. Our King calls to us 
to make sacrifices, to plead in prayer, to make a new 
dedication of ourselves to His service. “He that loseth 
his life for My sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall 
find it.’ ‘Follow Me!” “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” 

The life that counts must toil and fight; 
Must hate the wrong and love the right; 


Must stand for truth, by day, by night 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must helpful be; 
The cares and needs of others see; 
Must seek the slaves of sin to free— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts ts linked with God; 
And turns not from the cross—the rod; 
But walks with joy where Jesus trod— 
This is the life that counts. 

Selected 


Young Women Challenged 

“And Esther, ... who knoweth that thou art not 
come to the Kingdom for such a time as this?’ Today, 
as never before, women’s work in the world is being 
recognized and commended. In professions, in arts and 
science, in labor, in government, women have equal op- 
portunities with men. Why, then, should women’s work 
in the Church not keep pace with secular service? 
Women were not excluded from places of leadership 
and service in Bible times. In both the Old and New 
Testaments there are sufficient examples to indicate that 
this was not unusual nor limited to any one type or 
station. It is not our purpose here to give an historical 
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review of the female diaconate (the service of women) 
since this is provided for in a leaflet entitled ANN 
Diaconate” included in the packet referred to above. 

What motive prompted this service of women? 
Queen Esther expressed it in the challenging words, LE 
I perish, I perish.” It was not of herself, nor of per- 
sonal ambition and satisfaction she thought. She served 
for love of her people and of God. Those happy women 
who were privileged to minister directly to Jesus, com- 
pletely effaced themselves in their love for, and their 
gratitude to Him. Also, it was the need of the hour 
which inspired the devotion of their lives and efforts. 
It is probable that most of these women did not ques- 
tion the type of service required nor analyze their quali- 
fications. Martin Luther said, “Women who love godli- 
ness usually have special grace to comfort others and to 
soothe their pain.” Whatever they had of talent, wealth 
or personal charm they gave fully and freely out of love 
for their Master and their fellowmen. 


The Challenge of Today 

Modern life is doubtless less siniple, more compli- 
cated, more specialized than in any other period in his- 
tory. Nevertheless, human need is basically the same. 
The sick, the poor, the sorrowing, the orphans, the old 
people, the sin-sick, the doubters, children, youth, so- 
called heathen peoples—all these still need the loving 
ministry of young women. Do these make their appeal 
to you? Do you believe that Christ wishes them to be 
satisfied? Have you known His love, His peace, His 
joy in any measure in your heart and life? Have you 
received special training in nursing, in child-care, in 
teaching, in social service? If not, are you willing to 
receive such training? “A need you know plus a need 
you can fill is your call to service.” 


Perhaps you ask, “Are these all the qualifications 
required?” Because modern life is more specialized and 
demanding, the challenge to preparedness is greater. A 
body physically fit: a mind intellectually ready; a knowl- 
edge of the Bible; some professional skill; a growing 
Christian experience and deepening faith in God and our 
Saviour—these are required in this service of Him whose 
Kingdom is an everlasting Kingdom. The best you can 
give is not too good. 


Christ gives the best. He takes the hearts we offer 
And fills them with His glorious beauty, joy and peace. 
And in His service, as we’te growing stronger, 
The calls to grand achievements still increase. 
The tichest gifts for us on eatth, or in the heavens above, 
Are hid in Christ. In Jesus we receive 

The best we have. 

—‘The Interior” 


The Church Challenged 

This Adventure in Christian Service does include the 
Challenger as well as the Challenged. The Church is 
the representative of Christ and of His Kingdom’ on 
earth. Therefore, it is the Church who calls its young 
women into this full-time adventure of life. And our 
young womanhood, in considering the challenge may 
ask the Church, “Suppose we accept the challenge! What 
then?” “Then,” answers the Church, “I stand ready to 
equip you for service. You bring to this adventure the 
best of your young women. I will further train and de- 
velop them and will receive them into the family of 
deaconesses. I will give them all necessary armor.” 
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The Deaconess Motherhouse 

To the more than one hundred and fifty deaconesses 
in the United Lutheran Church today, the Motherhouse 
is truly their “Alma Mater’. It is college, home, parents, 
sisters, a place of refreshing fellowship, of the best 
medical and nursing care when ill, of rest when weary 
and of permanent refuge at the completion of active 
service. The material for this topic discussion was 
gathered at the Motherhouse during a two-weeks’ period 
of triennial reunion of all the deaconesses. We wish that 
every young woman in the Church might have had the 
opportunity to visit the Motherhouse at that time. The 
glad freedom, fun and fellowship in the class and con- 
ference room where everyone’s opinion and contribution 
were welcomed and considered by all; on the campus, 
where nature had seemingly tried to out-do herself in 
making things beautiful and bountiful; in the dining and 
living rooms and on the porches, where laughter re- 
sounded early and late; in the chapel where every morn- 
ing the Matin service was sung with glad voices and 
from full hearts, and where special talents on organ, 
harp, violin and voice in solo added to the worship—all 
gave unquestioned witness to the satisfaction of Mother- 
house life among the deaconesses. (For information re- 
garding the two Deaconess Motherhouses of the United 
Lutheran Church see the packet of literature referred 
to above.) 

The garb provided by the Church may well be con- 
sidered a part of the armor of the deaconess. It affords 
protection, recognition and courtesy, and immediately 
becomes such a part of her that she would not desire 
to be deprived of it. 


Opportunities for Service 
Another challenge which the Church must accept is 
to use those who offer themselves for service. The book- 
let, “Light Shining Through,” included in the above 
packet, gives graphic descriptions of the types and 
places of deaconess work. It is suggested that this book- 
let be used for general distribution among Luther 
Leaguers. More and greater opportunities are challeng- 
ing the Church for its young women. An outstanding 
leader of the Church who is in daily contact with youth 
says: “There is an increasing need for trained sisters in 
the rapidly expanding field of social service in our great 
Church. I believe that unusual opportunities lie ahead 
for our deaconesses.” The splendid publicity given to 
this adventure in service in all of our Church periodicals 

should be an added challenge to youth. 


Final Challenges 

The younger and the older deaconesses are them- 
selves the greatest challenges to the young women of 
our Church. Ask any of them what they think about this 
life adventure with Christ. They have already spoken: 
“As a deaconess, I am a fellow-worker with Christ, than 
which there is no richer privilege. It gives me an op- 
portunity, second to none, to meet my God-given chal- 
lenge—a life committed to me as a trust. I am complete- 
ly free to serve, without material burdens or responsi- 
bilities for the present or the future, and in this service 
all my naturally endowed gifts and abilities are used. I 
belong to a fellowship in which all are united in purpose 
and equal in social standing, such as exists in no other 
field of service for women. It affords continuous growth 
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in things spiritual, educational, cultural and expressional.” 
An older sister, now retired, says: “The life of a deacon- 
ess is a full, joyous, satisfying life completely rounded 


out. She has no regrets when her years of service are 
finished.” 


In this our day, youth is strongly challenged to 
adventure bravely for Christ in positive service, love and 
hope. A life consecrated to Him is one of the greatest 
challenges against the power of sin in the world today. 
A missionafy told of an incident in which the insurance 
fee on their building was overdue through their own 
ignorance of the business arrangement. The native agent 
urged immediate payment. “But,’ said the Missionary, 
“T cannot leave just now. I have a meeting to conduct. 
I will pay the fee the first thing in tthe morning.” “Well, 
hurry, then, for it is already too late to wait until now.” 


To be alive in such an age! 

To live to it! 

To give to it! 

Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 

And link thy hope with human kind. 
Give thanks with all thy flaming heatt, 
Crave but to have in it a part; 

Give thanks and clasp thy hetitage. 


To be alive in such an age. 
—Angela Morgan 


e@ e@ @ 
MAKING A LIVING OR MAKING A LIFE? 
(Continued from Page 2) 
Adult faces, even in these days of depression, light up 
gracefully when Noble’s name is mentioned. 

I ask you this question, from what I have toid you, 
do you think Jimmy Noble is a success? He hasn't a 
large salary. In fact, I wonder how he manages to sup- 
port his wife and family on it. He hasn’t a fine house 
to live in. When I saw him he was riding in a Ford 
which, had it been a horse, you would have said, “Take 
it out and shoot it, to get it out of its misery.” At mak- 
ing a living Jimmy Noble is not an outstanding success, 
but at making a life he is an example which the boys 
and girls and the older people of his little town are 
patterning after. 

Is making a living or making a life your chief aim? 
It is not that one can’t have some time for both, but the 
point is: a fellow can’t hold both of equal importance. 
One of them must come first, and whichever one comes 
first in his thinking will probably come first in his life. 
If you have the goal of making a lot of money, it is 
probably true that you will make it, but it is also prob- 
ably true that that money will not bring to you the 
things you think it will: friends, influence, love, happi- 
ness. If you have the goal of making a life, a character 
which men can admire, you will probably succeed. You 
will gain influence in your community; you will have 
friends; you will draw to yourself the admiration, and 
respect, and love of those about you. 

You may or may not have much money; but that 
need not matter very much. You may or may not live 
in the best house in town; but what of that? What will 
matter is that you have a happiness in your work, a joy 
in being with people and in being friends, a daily delight 
in life, if you are making a life, which all the money and 
houses in the world cannot bring if you have set out first 
of all to make a living. 
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BREWER 


MINNESOTA LUTHER LEAGUE 


“The Challenge of the Cross’? was the theme of the Life Serv- 
ice Convocation held for all Minnesota Leaguers on Sunday even- 
ing, May 3rd, at Richfield Lutheran Church, in Minneapolis. The 
Richfield League presented a play entitled, ‘““The Challenge of the 
Cross,” and Arthur Alm, President of the Senior Class at North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, gave an address on the convoca- 
tion theme. The success of the meeting and a fine group of en- 
thusiastic Leaguers in attendance, proves that Minnesota is decidedly 
“Life Service conscious.” 

On April 12th, Holy Communion League of Minneapolis, spon- 
sored a Mission Rally at which time the Leaguers assembled were 
given the privilege of hearing Rev. George Flora who is home on a 
ffurlough from his missionary duties in Liberia. Rev. Flora, having 
worked for over three years in the field, was able to give us reports 
on the workings of our former national mission project. His talk was 
interesting, instructive and inspiring. 

The program of the Executive Board of visiting every League in 
the Minnesota District is pogressing in spite of the tire situation. 
Everywhere the visiting committees are met with enthusiasm and 
hearty welcome and there is no doubt but that the result will be a 
closer coordination between the various Leagues in the State. 

“The Extender,” official paper of the Minnesota District, is pub- 
lishing a series of articles on ‘““‘Why I Am Entering The Ministry,” 
written by the various members who are going into Life Service 
work. These articles have proven very interesting. Judd Lundquist, 
Life Service Secretary, originated the idea. “The Extender” has a 
circulation of 800 and is issued each month. 


MARTHA MOEHRING, Publicity Chairman 


NEW YORK 
New York State Luther League Convention 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts May 29, 30, 31 


Convention Church: Zion’s ; Convention Hotel: Hotel Wendell 


Greetings from the 1942 Convention Committee of the New 
York State Luther League. We of Eastern District plan to present 
to New York State Luther Leaguers ‘““A Convention That’s Differ- 
ent” from any our State has ever had. Backed by our State Execu- 
tive Committee we have prepared a three-group Convention this 
year—in line with the new Luther League of America set-up. The 
Friday evening and Sunday sessions will be joint meetings of all 
three groups. On Saturday, the Intermediates will have an all-day 
convention of their own except for the Intermediate-Senior Luncheon 
at the church at noon and the Comvention. Banquet in the beautiful 
hotel ballroom in the evening. The Young People and Senior groups 
will unite Saturday morning for devotions and general business until 
time for the Intermediate-Senior Luncheon, after which the Seniors 
will have part of the afternoon for a short meeting of their own 
and will reconvene with the Young People’s group for the Luther 
League of America presentation and the rest of the general Conven- 
tion program. 

Rey. Russell Auman of Scarsdale, N. Y., has consented to be 
our Convention Chaplain and will conduct our three devotional serv- 
ices using our Convention Theme, “In the Heart” (of God, of 
Nature, and of Man). Our Banquet speaker will be Dean Louis F. 
Hackemann of Hartwick College, and our Sunday afternoon Com- 
munion preacher will be Rev. Edward Keller of Syracuse, N. Y. 
All three men are outstanding inspirational leaders in our Church and 
we know they will bring much to our Convention. 


And for once we staunch Lutherans will have to go to Mass— 
I mean Massachusetts—for it is the first time in its 49 years of ex- 
istence that New York State Luther League has gone “out of 
State” for its annual convention. And since Pittsfield is “in the 
heart of the Berkshires,’ both our theme and our setting are ideally 
suited to the occasion—a gathering of Lutherans interested “in the 
heart” of the Youth Work of our Church: The Luther League. 


Our Convention text is taken from Psalm 121: “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” Our Con- 
vention slogan combines theme and setting: “Lift Up Your Hearts.” 
And our Convention hymn is the beloved ‘Beautiful Saviour..” 


Yes, this year’s Convention will be different—in many ways—and 
one we are sure no one will want to miss! For there will be lots 
of vital plans and decisions made, much needed inspiration and en- 
couragement given, and plenty of wholesome fun and fellowship 
enjoyed beyond measure. That’s why you will want to be present. 
And of course, if you register early, you can join the 100 Club and 
get a bow (or is it beau?). See you at Mass in May! 


HELEN H. SMITH 
General Chairman, Convention Committee 
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LUTHER LEAGUE OF THE MINISTERIUM 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Calling All Leaguers To Convention 


The eyes of all Luther Leaguers in the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and the Adjacent States are trained on the forthcoming 
Convention to be held at Trappe-Collegeville, July 15, 16 and 17. 
Three big days, filled with pleasures, new experiences, opportunities, 
spiritual and educational advantages, are in store for all Lutheran 
young people attending this the Third Convention. 

The Augustus Lutheran Church, Rev. William Fegely, D.D., 
pastor, will be the Convention Church, while the Ursinus College will 
serve as convention headquarters. The theme will be, “Ecclesia 
Plantanda (The Church Must Be Planted).’”? The Chaplain will be 
Rey. Israel Yost, Pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Farmers- 
ville. The convention will open at 1:30 P. M. in the auditorium of 
the Augustus Lutheran Church. 

Rev. Ray Winters, Pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Royers- 
ford, will be the speaker at the first evening session. Rev. Winters 
will base his address on ‘“‘Seed.’”? A reception will be given the 
delegates immediately following this service. 

Among the outstanding features of the convention will be the 
Intermediate Rally. The Intermediates are to arrive by 10:00 A. M., 
at the Trappe Church whence they will visit the Muhlenberg Burial 
Grounds and the Church itself. At noon there will be an Inter- 
mediate Luncheon in the gymnasium of Ursinus College which will 
be attended by all Conventioners. Following the Luncheon they will 
retire to the Church and have their Rally while the Seniors will 
go to Bomberger Hall, Ursinus College, for the election of officers 
and other immediate business. On this afternoon the Leaguers will 
be allowed to use recreational facilities as provided on the College 
campus. 

Thursday evening will find the Conventioners making a pilgrim- 
age to the Tomb of the Muhlenbergs after which they will return 
to the old original Augustus Lutheran Church for the evening 
Vespers. Rev. J. R. Houser, Pastor of St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Williamsport, will bring the second message on the Convention 
theme, ‘‘Soil.” 

The panel sessions on “Youth Problems’ will be conducted 
Friday afternoon with discussion on “Choosing a Career,” ‘“‘Wor- 
ship,” “The Bible in My Life,’ “Christian Symbolism.” Follow- 
ing the afternoon session a tour will be made to the River Crest 
Preventorium. 

“Service” will be the third and closing message on the theme 
and will be delivered at the Friday Vesper Service, by Rev. E. Rein- 
artz, Promotional Secretary of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. This session will also include the Consecration of Life 
Service Crosses and the Candlelight Installation of Officers. 


Spend your summer vacation in Trappe, the heart of Lutheran- 
ism. Remember the date!—July 15, 16 and 17, 1942. We think this 
will be a truly great Convention! 


Philadelphia Conference News ns 


The Spring Convention of the Philadelphia Conference Luther 
League was held May 7th, at St. Michael’s Lutheran Church. A 
Fellowship Dinner’ was enjoyed by all the Leaguers before the even- 
ing session. 

RUTH BORGER, Publicity Chairman 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Quarterly Convention 


The February quarterly convention was held at the First Luth- 
eran Church in San Diego, Rev. E. A. Vosseler, Pastor. This was 
our first convention in this great city near the Mexican border, in 
many years. The host church and League were perfect hosts and 
presented a splendid program for the visiting Leaguers. Rev. G. H. 
Hillerman, D.D., gave the main address. Rev. Lawrence Vosseler 
preached in the morning. He is a brother of the pastor loci and 
associated with the Glendale church. The business was under the 
direction of Frank McKelvy, district president. The annual conven- 
tion will be held in Glendale, May 22-24, 


Sports 


The annual basketball competition ended in February with St. 
Luke’s, Huntington Park, winning both halves. The Sports Banquet 
will be held at First Church, Los Angeles, on Friday, April 10th. 
Ralph Froelich is Athletic Commissioner in charge. 


Looking Forward 


; Now that we have completed our quota for the Missionary Ob- 
jective we are working hard on our Sustaining Membership quota. 
We are looking forward to Rev. William Ducker’s visit to the coast 
this summer. We are expecting his visit to give impetus to our 
Intermediate work. Like all other sections our work is feeling the 
loss of many young men entering the armed forces of our nation. 


—HOWARD L. LOGAN 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


LUTHER LEAGUE LITERATURE 


FOR ALL GROUPS 
Intermediate, Senior and Young People 


How To Organize a Luther League ...........00. Free 
Luther League—What It Is—How It Serves ...... Free 
Duties of a Luther League President, Vice-President 
and Rules for Conducting a Business Meeting .... 5¢ 
Duties of a Luther League Recording and 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer .......... 2¢ 
ie Cee CORTE eM DHOREY. “cic eters in’s wrote ek wee s6 S¢ 
BAGIOGS el Ge MINATICOR aelvic'sjc cdh ela an VcleGeniede.c ene be Free 
Guides To Advisers of Senior Groups of the L. L. ..Free 
Guides To Counselors of Young People ............ Free 
Sustaining Membership Fund Pamphlet ............ Free 
ARI One PO VOMIASE Wh Sate Cok ksieiaWinie ts Ss ek eraeey Meets Free 
EDUCATIONAL 
Duties of an Educational Secretary ............6% 2¢ 
Ways To Build Devotional Programs ............ 5¢ 
Lningwevon Ought Lo Kaw. s.ciciscics.e'asa.es35 0 10¢ 
‘Guides for Educational Projects. <..'s60. 0s ve veces Free 
Bible Reader’s Intention Cards ..10¢ doz., 75¢ per 100 
Membership Pledge Cards ....... 10¢ doz., 75¢ per 100 
Pocket Testament League—Ways To Promote ....Free 
Pocket Testament League—Application Cards ....Free 
DAUR ATICLICSS OL) MCCLINES, ¢5.%s ip ¢ s.cium/e nein. 4.5% Pius ms e's 5¢ 
iLwst "or Books for Reading Course <2... 26.0. 04s Free 
ne Topic Themes. for the Yeats i. o. cccecscccsics Free 
MISSIONARY 
Duties of 2 Missionary Secretary “<0. cews cies viele 2¢ 
Seven Points for Missionary Secretary ............ 2¢ 
Guides for Mission Study Classes ..........ee506. Free 
Guides for Missionary Projects ........sccecssese Free 
Wihences (GOOiietk sELCIVe ccc ox pela nce saeiseipe sesh Free 
LIFE SERVICE 
Duties of a Life Service Secretary ......sceceevee 2¢ 
Ways To Build—Life Service ..3.ceeciccussivence 5¢ 
Life Service: Flag—What It Is .......cccccccscee 5¢ 
inne ian Ee LOREAMIS: eisic-c/siaivisise ero s-0 0 bievalsig ence) dejhinly 2¢ 
Guides for ‘Service Projects \< <6s600 0s ances oeaeiie se Free 


Life Service Covenant Cards—10¢ doz., 75¢ per 100 


LUTHER 
LEAGUE 
REVIEW 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Payable in Advance) 
$1.25 per year; 90c in Clubs of 10 or more; $1.00 in Clubs of 5 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GROUPS 


Thewsixteen Point) Progratn ssc. sisrusrhele sl svsloiseysiers Free 
Intermediate Rally. El yitiey sare eves-e sete teen ee ener eters 2¢ 
The Scout Program in Protestant Churches 

(A Manual of Practical Procedure) ........se.0000 Free 
Reading (Course and Bissay, Contest 2.2... Wes stele Free 
Registration: Blanks acc cre avis ce.ceie o ecicess pera tana a Free 
Intermediate Promotion Certificate ........cccsccecce 2¢ 
Guides for Intermediate Superintendents ............ Free 


Services, Pageants and Playlets 
SERVICES 


Candlelight Installation Service—Cross ............ 10¢ 

Candlelight Installation Service—Emblem ......... 10¢ 

Candlelight Installation Servide—Bible ..... avefeltone LOS. 

Building the Cathedral of Life—Life Service Vespers .10¢ 

Life: Service) Lights Peratetsrasw s)aaresietery eveieiaychekel ahelinaine 10¢ 
PAGEANTS 

Ever, Only All for Thee—Life Service ....... axhsstie LOG, 

If Ye Love Me—Life Service ...... alefecste:etewters ateiate 10¢ 

Life’s Highway—Life Service ......cccseccesccees 10¢ 

Wedding Garment—Life Service ..... ialetatai wlotererelatere 10¢ 

Salaam—Missionary ..c.ccorecccececce aie (arateysNotokere Free 
PLAYLETS 

Luther, League Woreit, Bearers’ i.e secs stianicee 10¢ 

Pocket Testament eague (Skit ti.s.'0-. a 4< 06s eesce 10¢ 

Food for Thought—Sustaining Membership 

icsticlie Skit are Ceomerers stare trelesecare trae cacti cae etinierstetere Free 

INTERMEDIATES 

Adventusing- With «Christ... secewei coerce ecteive te ee oe 10¢ 


The Knight of the Intermediate Luther League ....10¢ 
Luther and the Bible 


Use Luther League Topics for Seniors and Young People at your devotional services. Enough copies should 


be on hand for use of each Leaguer. Subscription prices listed below. 


Use Intermediate Quarterly Helps at your devotional meetings. Enough copies should be ordered so as to 


have one for each Intermediate. Subscription prices listed here. 


LUTHER LEAGUE TOPICS 
Payable in Advance 


Single Copy for One Year, 35 Cents 
Single Copy (Any Quarter) 10 Cents 


Four Quarters to One Address 


8 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. $2.25 5 Copies ....0ne Quarter 
10 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 2.50 10 Copies ...One Quarter 
12 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 2.75 15 Copies ...One Quarter 
15 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 3.25 20 Copies ...One Quarter 
18 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 3.75 25 Copies ...One Quarter 
20 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 4.00 50 Copies ...One Quarter 
25 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 4.50 

50 Subscriptions ..1 Yr. 7.00 


JUNE, 1942 


One Quarter to One Address 


$ .50 
85 
1.10 
1.35 
1.50 
2.25 


Four Quarters to One Address 
Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions . 
Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions .. 


8 
10 
12 
15 
18 
20 
25 
50 


INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY HELPS 


Payable in Advance 


Single Copy for One Year, 50 Cents 
Single Copy (Any Quarter) 15 Cents 


One Quarter to One Address 


I saat, boa 5 Copies ...One Quarter $ .75 
Le Yer 3.50 10 Copies ...One Quarter 1.25 
1 Yr. 4.00 15 Copies ...One Quarter 1.75 
Soe EA 20 Copies ...One Quarter 2.25 
1 Yr. 6.00 25 Copies ...One Quarter 2.50 
LY to; 50 
NES, SALAD) 
LeYr, 12.00 
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Financia Reports 


INDIA PROJECT 


Thirty 


May 5, 1942 
Y.P. 
League Quota Senior Inter. 
Northern California ..... $48.00 $38.3 
1—Southern California ... 129.00 139.60 $5.00 
Columbia District ...... 48.00 
Connecticut) Wier cle'nsicicis'cle 137.00 
Bilorida iris stan atctelescterste’s ole 76.00 25.60 
Georgia- Alabama a ataratalete 165.00 
IGT RE “GS aooanuogoee tia 417.00 240.00 
Wndianae terrace sicteleleietse ware 201.00 
UES soapogpodoooUnnGUTG 265.00 
INEM)  Gsoncadodda ORS 201.00 35.75 
Kentucky-Tennessee .. 69.00 
Wianvilatidsmctcrterce sre aries 505.00 320.09 7.10 
Michigan’ 9 3.jc 1. BO PROOLIEG 131.00 36.50 
MIG WES Mecrsiersi-/s1e1e HOCOEES 140.00 5.00 
Se MATI TCS OtaAMerslo sferercie sis «a's 218.00 
Mississippi 23.00 5.00 
Montana 12.50 10.00 
Nebraska ..... 158.00 24.00 
2—New Jersey 198.00 191.84 22.21 
New York ..... 1,006.00 188.48 
North Carolina . 1,239.00 700.00 
ORION ee hielo e-s 549.00 27.51 
Pacific Northwest ....... 68.00 9.28 
Pennsylvania 
Central Penna, ........ 1,237.00 11.00 
Ministertum=) (1c cee ce ss 2,185.00 463.67 33.22 
Pittsburgh jeesiscc es C 630.00 105.90 
Rocky Mountain ........ 56.00 
Souths Carolina 224150 306 655.00 
Mexa Samet wie c\aicvors GdOA0000 120.00 55.86 
Mirginias @ irate sietee.o(e 646.00 2.50 
West Virginia .......... 92.00 
WaiSCONSIN IM ciecia ticle atacielereys 110.00 
Inter. Rally—Canada .... 19.42 
(CEmEGE. Soggdocacg Slevsrorstels 25.00 
Penna. Alumni. ......... Sobie) 
St. John’s pipes Sask. 6.50 
Frederick L. L., St. Thomas, V. I. 5.00 
$2,675.48 $89.45 
ee eo @ 
1942 DUES REPORT 
May 5, 1942 
League Billed Paid 
3—Northern California .........+- siateteeiete $34.50 $34.50 
Southern California ... 80.75 20.19 
Columbia District 47.50 
Connecticut 144.50 36.13 
2—Florida ...... 40.25 40.25 
Georgia-Alabama 128.25 
Dilinois ye 32125 120.00 
JPGERE Aonnag b 152.50 
OWS were arsierciereieieters 134.50 
IKSavi Sas Masher c:c levers erotaveteraverete 143.50 
4—Kentucky-Tennessee .. 49.25 49.25 
Micra y last aie aterero'sinln cleveretevalasie ee syeleitiejele 393.50 139.75 
Michigan ....... COBUOD OOO alelaleleleletelereleleiere 86.25 23.75 
PIG WESEGI I. cs iars'a cle icleleleve Giere go Boo cocacdde 100.00 
Minnesotay go sveierere s/c! s.srevsiciclelelttervcleeleeereriee 140.50 
ee een vatelatalorave ste isiele ejeleteraiereterstote aodn 16.25 
OMEANA elas’ se sicie c.e aiclevetelstelorele eloieietels atelere 12.50 , 
Nebraska ....0.. AOdOCOOuOS ie nferere elev 160.00 we 
New Jersey ......+- sloinieraaietetattteterere CORO 175-25 
ING wae Origen. sicciare.cs ieee sieree aoadaod 600000 487.50 
Nid hae @arolinawecsece alanelelelelsietereterare aeleiers 864.50 432.25 
1O. 0 larelelstclele orrie’s oscace oiatole (sievel eblalelevaterelere ele 425.00 K 
Pacific Northwest SOPODOUDOOOOCOGUG0D0 26.50 pe 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Penna. ...... decoonac Se.vieleierests 828.50 
Ministerium 7ijccics vives cles a teveloxereleiets 1,538.00 312.49 
Pittsburgh ......+6- Blalelo/eleieveie eielelslove/siere 472.00 118.00 
Rocky Mountain ........ SAOOOG0 6 Seleierere 40.00 
South Garolinawernk te eiveentin ned Rieteteretone C 476.00 119.00 
Texas wee ce veces REROCU MOONE alsvelsleleleveiete 74.00 3.59 
Virginia -....s¢seeeseee Silarslatalsie\e.e:e.efeieleinte 429.25 107.32 
1—West Virginia ....0.cccccee siaia oe eleteree 60.75 60.75 
Wiseonsin ....s06 eioleeieletemierneie sie oleletpinierera 78.50 ; 
$8,162.00 $1,724.97 
1941 DUES STILL OUTSTANDING 
Minnesota. <teisaitels sie are iia CoLarer scakes eres avatete eines $ 55.50 
Central Pennsylvania %.seeseeeccs cess cen sn C0600 
Ministerium siaioneis oisia ele tnreisielelelelercieicier mreiete 66.15 
USA sonccganogcoUlNoGD oC chetetsjece e's efstaiaie 49.45 
WASCONSIN aries eee crite cee marten rerererele 48.50 
$425.59 


SUSTAINING ME 


MBERSHIP REPORT 


January 1 to April 30, 1942 


Total Alumni 
League Quota Paid Loyalty Cont. Mem’] 
Northern California.. $20.00 
Southern “California.. 40.00 $26.00 $5.00 $16.00 $5.00 
Columbia District ... 25.00 
Connecticut ........ 70.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Florida essai -.- 20.00 4.00 4.00 
Georgia-Alabama .... 60.00 18.00 10.00 3.00 5.00 
lilitivest) Seasesoangac 155.00 31.00 15.00 6.00 10.00 
nici tersvelateversrelerciere 75.00 5.00 5.00 
Towaaeniecreerrvenicere - 65.00 10.00 10.00 
Kansas iueecraiieelstee - 70.00 8.50 7.50 1.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee zZo.00 
Maryland .......... 190.00 33.00 20.00 13.00 
Michigan’ ossccee den) 45.00 1.00 1.00 
Midwest. ~ ctste scr severe a7 e50.0 10.00 10.00 
Minnesota lasses nee Z0:00 7.50 7.50 
Mississippi amecieiet aie 10.00 
Nebraska’ iirc cece 80.00 - 
New Jersey ....... . 95.00 16.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 
New. Yorkaeimesicise 235.00 68.00 40.00 13.00 15.00 
North Carolina ..... 415.00 124.00 91.00 23.00 10.00 
Ohiower ae plern ee .. 205.00 28.00 20.00 8.00 
Pacific Northwest 25.00 3.00 3.00 
Pennsylvania: 
Central Penna. 425.00 175.85 49.85 96.00 30.00 
Ministerium y 157.06 64.85 40.00 52.21 
Pittsburgh H 14.00 10.00 4.00 
Rocky Mountain 20.0 
South Carolina . B 7.00 5.00 2.00 
MeXAS% Mereever sree &; 
Virginia “sacs 59.00 25.00 24.00 10.00 
West Virginia 1.00 1.00 
Wisconsin .. 6.00 6.00 
Catia dalerpretsyacci' «stale 44.00 30.00 4.00 10.00 
Manitoba scaroratere 1.00 1.00 
Specialee’, fotos 0 74.50 55.00 19.50 
$942.41 $478.20 $302.00 $162.21 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 
April, 1942 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


total 18 


Young People’s Group, First Luther League, Glendale 


Frank McKelvy 

Albert Anspach 

Miss Pat Murphy 

Agnes Borgelein 

Joe Yule 

Rodney Solberg 

Arthur R. Templar 

Rev. Howard A. Anspach, 


COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT, total 2 


D.D. 


Mrs. E. W. Hammer, by Senior Group, Immanuel Luther 


League, Meriden 

FLORIDA, total 3 

Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg 

Mrs. F. W. Krueger 

Doris Brubaker 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 6 

Pauline Torkildsen 
ILLINOIS, total 7 

Lawrence Deets 


Southern District Boys in Service, by Southern District 


Luther League 
Marcena Kraemer 


INDIANA, total 1 
IOWA, total 1 

Luther League of Iowa 
KANSAS, total 2 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND, total 18 

L. A. Fry 

Wilmer Naill 

Mazie Morris 

Morris Zumbrum, Jr. 

Arthur Johnson 

E. Margaret Tripp 
MICHIGAN, total 1 
MIDWEST, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 3 
NEBRASKA 
NEW JERSEY, total 8 

Edith Sjauken 

Laura L. Vroom 
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NEW YORK, total 20 
Mrs. Robert Stevenson 
S. Frederick Telleen 
Chas. Lloyd Prichard, Jr., Memorialized by Atonement 
Luther League, Syracuse 
Mrs. Mildred E. Doran 
Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Ostrom, Memorialized by Young 
People’s Group, Transfiguration Luther League, N. Y. C. 
Julienne Lehmann 
Marie Lehmann 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 41 
OHIO, total 12 
St. John’s Luther League, Stovertown 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, total 1 
E110452, A. C. Carl Paul 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania, total 109 
Elizabeth Armstrong 
Mrs. Katherine Ottobre 
William Emhardt 
J. N. Kinnard 
A. E. Rohmer 
Mrs. A. E, Rohmer 
Marguerite Barr MacClain 
William Barr, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank L. Hessenberger, by Senior Group, Messiah 
Luther League, Harrisburg 
J. Chester Crowther 
Mrs. J. Chester Crowther 
Oscar Lingle 
Rev. E. Martin Grove, D.D. 
Mrs. E. Martin Grove 
B. W. Slaybaugh, Memorialized by St. John’s Luther 
League, Abbottstown 
Beatrice Schrum 
William Lau 
Dorcas R. Miller 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Millersburg 
Mrs. Karl Trupp 
Karl Trupp 
Ministerium, total 54 
St. Paul's Luther League, Orwigsburg 
Dorothy Cloud, by Penn-Del Section, Philadelphia Conference 
Ann Langrell 
Senior Group, St. John’s Luther League, Boyertown 
Rev. and Mrs. Karl W. Hemsath, by St. Michael’s Luther 
League, Philadelphia 
St. Michael’s Luther League, Allentown 
Pittsburgh, total 6 
Mildred Gergenske 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOUTH CAROLINA, total 3 
St. David’s Luther League, West Columbia 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA, total 29 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Lynchburg 
Carrie T. Sibold 
Mrs. A. C. Gray 
Kathryn Schaeffer 
Edith Price 
Odessa Kessinger 
Elmer Rhudy, Jr., Memorialized by Marion Conference 
Luther League 
Redeemer Luther League, Bristol 
Powder Springs Luther League, Basye 
St. James Luther League, Greeneville 
Lois Sloop 
C. O. Bittle 
WEST VIRGINIA, total 1 
WISCONSIN, total 4 
Rev. C. A. Puls 
CANADA, total 10 
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ACemorialized in Sustaining WCembership Fund 


Charles Lloyd Prichard, Jr. 
Memorialized by Atonement Luther League, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rey. and Mrs. Alfred Ostrom : 
Memorialized by Young People’s Group, Transfiguration 
Luther League, New York City 


B. W. Slaybaugh 
Memorialized by St. John’s Luther League, Abbottstown, Pa. 


Elmer Rhudy, Jr. a. 
Memorialized by Marion Conference Luther League, Virginia 
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HEALTH TO THE SICK IN MIND 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Also we have a responsibility when the mentally 
sick come back into our communities. They should be 
received normally into society and should not be made 
to feel that they are different or queer. They should be 
given a place in normal activities if they are able to as- 
sume such responsibility. This is in keeping with the 
spirit of Christ. 


“They brought unto Him all sick people—and He 
healed them.” Unto Him they still look for health in 
body, mind and spirit. The Church which represents His 
work and we, as members of His Church, are called 
to bring to Jesus those who need this healing touch that 
they might have life abundant. 


Thou, who didst come to bring 
On Thy redeeming wing, 
Healing and sight, 

Health to the sick in mind, 
Sight to the inly blind, 

O, now to all mankind 

Let there be light! 


ON KEEPING ALIVE AFTER COMMENCEMENT 
(Continued from Page 10) 

VII. A final matter to keep alive after commence- 
ment days is religious experience. The religious life is 
one of never-ending development. The more one asso- 
ciates with Christ, the taller he grows, the more he 
enters our life and transforms us into His likeness. 

For the importance of Christ and His work for our 
age note this quotation, not from the pulpit, but from a 
secular writer, Pierre Van Paassen, whose “Days of Our 
Years” has been a best seller for months. He writes: 
“Tf the Christian church, in a great sacred gesture should 
recapture something of its old prophetic spirit, it could 
still establish a new contact with life and take up the 
conduct of human society. As James Darmestere says, 
‘the church is the only organized force of the West 
whose heartbeat could be made to be felt to the ends of 
the earth, and whose word could still evoke a thrill of 
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hope and of filial obedience amongst men’, 
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: Lenoir Rhyne College : 
| (CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


BY THE UNITED 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 


| OWNED AND CONTROLLED PE 
| SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 
| 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 

COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


| STANDS FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 

s CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AND 
UPHOLDS HIGH 
EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


| LIBERAL ARTS 


A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


#} TEACHING, MUSIC AND 
COMMERCIAL COURSES 


| IDEAL WINTER CLIMATE S. eer : 


Situated in one of the most healthful sections of the nation 
| Competent and experienced faculty | 


room, board, and so on 


| EXPENSES $400 srs.nstnesum | 


t 
| For Information, Address 

i } 
| P. E. MONROE, D.D., President | 


BOX 2445 HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


“was graduated from Wittenberg College.” 


These simple, but five important words appearing in bi- 
ographies and obituaries the world over give the key to the 
character of those 

WHO in their youth at Wittenberg learned how to 

fashion their genius to the needs of the age. . . 

WHO at Wittenberg learned how to be strengthened 

in faith in God ... 

WHO at Wittenberg found the way from selfishness, 

Cynicism, ingratitude . . . 

Five simple words must be sustained in value. Five thou- 
sand alumni everywhere will agree that Wittenberg College, 
in undertaking a campaign for more than a million dollars, 
must be supported by generous contributions so that 

“was graduated from Wittenberg College” 
must continue to mean more and more 

So, for students now at Wittenberg and for those to come, 
the million is now needed to realize a greater college on the 
historic and beloved campus in Springfield, Ohio. 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


MOTION PICTURES 


Good programs make good Luther Leagues. Motion pic- 
tures add interest, create enthusiasm, stimulate participation. 
Free Leadership Manual provided for each film gives material 
for a complete topic. Get our “Frank Opinion” of films you 
intend to use. Write for catalogue of over 100 subjects. 
Sample copy of “‘The Religious Projector,’’ the Magazine of 
Visual Aids to Religion, sent on request. 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 


RICHMOND ILLINOIS 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools: 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphaos.zed 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 


Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. — ; 

Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. , 

Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and adequate program of student activit-es. 

Personal attention to the individual student. ; 

Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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PRE-LIBRARY 
PRE-NURSING 


EDUCATION 
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MARION COLLEGE 


A lutheran College For Young Women 


Accredited Junior College and last two years of High 
School in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia 


LIBERAL ARTS 


PRE-JOURNALISM 
PRE-SOCIAL WORK 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SECRETARIAL MERCHANDISING 
HOME ECONOMICS 

MUSIC 

SPEECH 


8 Happy home and social life in atmosphere of Southern culture 
~{( 
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= 69th Year Catalogue and Viewbook 
Al 

By H. J. RHYNE, President 
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Complete Life Service Supplies 
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We have a complete line of beautiful Life Service Flags, in fine grade White Banner Satin 
and in Rayon Silk. For a State, Synodical, Conference or District League we recommend the 3'x 5 
size. For Local Leagues we recommend the 2%’ x 4’ size. Each flag is complete with 12 Yellow, 
12 Blue and 12 Red Felt Crosses honoring members of the Luther League who have chosen the 
respective fields of full time service as indicated by the Life Service Department of The Luther 


League of America. The prices are postpaid and insured. 
BANNER SATIN RAYON SILK 


Flag Complete with 214’ x4’ 3’ x5! 24’ x4! 3’ x5’ 
ae Gold Fringe $21.00 $23.75 $18.50 $21.00 
A Service of Dedication, as 
prepared by the Life Service Flag as above but with Gold 
Department of The Luther Hanging Cord and Tassel 22.50 25.25 20.00 22.50 


League of America is given Flag as above but with Luther 


with each Life Service Flag League (Black, Red, White, 24.00 26.75 21.50 24.00 
ee Blue and Gold) Hanging 
Cord and Tassel 


ADDITIONAL CROSSES, 45 CENTS PER DOZEN 


 weox wei) LIre SegvlOe AONOR ROLL 


Zea For Use in Local Congregation 


Size 12” by 18” 
Printed on heavy, white, 100% Rag Ledger Paper 
in Black and Red 
PRICE 60 CENTS EACH POSTPAID 


We will supply above Honor Roll and print name 
of Church (one line) in space alloted for that 
purpose in Black Old English Type for 
$1.75—Shipment in three days 


life Service Flag Record Book 


A 4%" x7%" Loose-leaf Record in Leather Binder 
with Gold Cross on Cover 


Yellow Pages for Minister 
Blue Pages for Deaconess 
Pink Pages for Missionary or Parish Worker 
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LUTHER LEAGUERS 


Who have answered Christ's Call 
to full time Christian Service 


Index Gutdes for quick reference. Each sheet has spaces for 
complete record of individual whose cross appears 
on Life Service Flag 


® Binder, Indexes and 50 Minister, 25 Deaconess and 
25 Missionary-Parish Worker Sheets 


In Leather—$8.25 In Imitation Leather—$6.50 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


